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INTRODUCTION: THE SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE STATE 


In this period of rapid social change, cataclysmic transforma- 
tions of governments, and multiplicity of proposals for new and 
improved forms of political organization, it is particularly desir- 
able that one should be able to secure orientation by getting 
back of superficial externals to the fundamental basis of the origin, 
nature, functions, and justification of political institutions. The 
complete futility of a purely metaphysical or legalistic interpre- 
tation of political institutions is generally agreed upon by all 
progressive students. Realizing that man in political life, as in 
other phases of human activity, is guided primarily by his mental 
mechanism, emotional and rational, enterprising writers and 
‘students have made promising beginnings in a psychological recon- 
struction of political theory. Others, holding that man’s material 
interests have greatly influenced his emotional and intellectual 
reactions and activities, have endeavored with no little success 
to show the relation of economic life to the nature and functioning 
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of the state. Then there is a school of writers, calling themselves, 
since the time of Comte, sociologists, who believe that the most 
significant fact about the life and conduct of man is that he does 
not act in isolation but in association with his fellows, in other 
words that in every phase of human activity the group life of 
man is the most fundamental element to be considered. They 
start from the assumption that a collective rather than a purely 
individualistic struggle for existence has from the beginning of 
human history been indispensable for the survival and progress of 
society, and they further assume the necessity and existence 
of the state as a most powerful and vital organ in this process of 
social development. From this point of view the state appears 
not as some metaphysical “ethical being” or as a purely legalistic 
entity emitting “commands of a determinate superior,” but as a 
purely natural product of social evolution, more or less distinctly 
correlated in its development with the stages of group progress 
with which its growth is associated. Viewed in this sense it must 
be agreed that political institutions cannot be properly understood 
or profitably studied except in their relation to their broader 
foundations in the social or group life of mankind, and the only 
sound criterion for estimating the value and relative excellence 
of the state is its adaptability to the function of promoting the 
progress and basic interests of the group at any given time. 

While this type of approach to political problems must be 
regarded as dating back to Aristotle and was revived in modern 
times by Hume, Ferguson, Calhoun, Comte, Spencer, and Schaeffle 
it has been only recently and reluctantly recognized as a legiti- 
mate method of investigation and a valid line of approach to 
political problems. Nevertheless, it has already made some most 
signal contributions to our understanding of the nature of political 
activities and institutions. To mention but a few of the more 


notable examples, this type of analysis has been evident in the 
studies of the historical evolution of the state by Spencer, Gid- 


dings, Hobhouse, and Oppenheimer; in the elaboration of the 
conception of political activity as a process of adjustment between 
different interest-groups by Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Small, 
Bentley, and ethers; in Professor Michels’ sociological study of 
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leadership in political parties; in the discussion of the relation of 
group psychology to political life by Tarde, Durkheim, LeBon, 
Sighele, Trotter, Wallas, Ross, Cooley, Ellwood, Giddings, and 
Sumner; and in Ward’s monumental exposition of the relation 
of the state to social progress. 

Believing that the sociological interpretation of the state is 
worthy of a more sympathetic reception and a more extensive 
study than it has hitherto received, the writer has aimed to con- 
tribute, however slightly, to this desirable end by presenting an 
analysis of the socio-political theories of two of the most distin- 
guished of American sociologists. In order to avoid the charge 
of advocating any specific interpretation of political theory these 
writers have consciously been chosen as representing widely dif 
ferent points of view. The late Professor Sumner stands out as 
the great American exponent of the laissez faire doctrine so insep- 
arably associated with the name of Herbert Spencer. Professor 
Ward represents, on the other hand, the most advanced views 
yet taken by an avowed sociologist in the advocacy of a compre- 
hensive program of social reform through the medium of legisla- 
tion. If one should be inclined to regard this divergence of 
opinion as an evidence of an innate weakness of sociology, it is 
but necessary to call attention to the diversity of the respectable 
types of economic theory, to the different lines of approach to 
the analysis of government, and to the some eight or ten different 
interpretations of historical material, to say nothing of the 
historians who deny the validity of any type of historical inter- 
pretation." 


PART I: WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER (1840-1910) 
I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS SOCIOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


Among the sociologists of America there is little doubt that the 
late Professor William Graham Sumner, of Yale, was the most 
vigorous and striking personality. Probably the most inspiring 


* The lack of total unanimity among the adherents to the other social sciences 
is a significant fact which seems to have escaped Professor Deslandres when he was 
preparing his vigorous indictment of sociologists for their divergent doctrines. See 
his La Crise de la science politique et le probléme de la méthode, pp. 49-87, especially 


P. 74. 
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and popular teacher that Yale University or American social 
science has produced, Sumner’s direct contact with thousands of 
students was, without doubt, more important for the development 
of sociology in the United States than his own published works 
upon the subject, or the published works of many another Ameri- 
can sociologist. Consequently, in even a brief introduction to 
his contributions to sociology, an attempt to interpret his person- 
ality and methods, as revealed in his writings and in written and 
oral estimates from former students at Yale, is more essential 
than it would be in the case of any other American sociologist. 

In spite of the fact that Sumner frequently emphasizes the 
necessity for an objective point of view in social science and 
decries any attempt upon the part of a sociologist to moralize,' 
it is impossible for a reader to emerge from a protracted 
examination of Sumner’s economic, political, and sociological 
writings without becoming convinced that Sumner was pri- 
marily a preacher in the true sense of that term. Trained 
originally for the ministry and serving for a short time as an 
ordained curate of the Episcopal Church, Sumner tells his readers? 
that he left the ministry because he wanted to be able to turn his 
attention to political, economic, and social questions rather than 
to the preparation of sermons on theological subjects. It is hard 
to escape the conviction that he employed his professorial career 
in these more fertile fields in developing an intellectual ministry 
which has been unexcelled for its success, influence, and inspiration 
by that of any other American teacher. Sumner was as subtle 
in his preaching as Jefferson was in his political epistolography, 
for he continually disclaimed any attempt to do more than set 
forth concrete facts in a candid manner. Yet his Social Classes 
is, above all, an exhortation to independent thought and action, 
self-reliance, and individual initiative, and the element of the 
preacher is not entirely absent even in Folkways.s If one adds to 
this initial zeal the influence of a commanding personality, a wide 

*Cf. his What Social Classes Owe to Each Other (New York, 1883), p. 155. 

2Cf. “A Sketch of William Graham Sumner,” in Pop. Sci. Mo., June, 1889, 
pp. 261-68, reprinted in the Challenge of Facts and Other Essays. Yale University 
Press, 1914. 


3 Cf. chaps. i-ii, xv, xix—xx. 
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learning, a splendid, if not entirely accurate or consistent, dogma- 
-tism, and a mastery of incisive English which makes his essays 
models of terse nineteenth-century critical prose, it is not difficult 
to understand Sumner’s reputation as a teacher or his dominating 
influence at Yale. 

Sumner’s writings are intensely dogmatic and he was an 
uncompromising foe of all the unscientific sentimentality which 
has permeated so many of the pseudosociological writings and 
movements of the last quarter of a century. His basic message 
to his students and readers in this respect has been concisely 
epitomized by one of his students as “Don’t be a damn fool!’” 
Sumner’s dogmatism, however, was not entirely logical or consist- 
ent. For example, he stated? that he did not believe in either 
metaphysics or psychology and that he had always tried to prevent 
sociology from being infected by them. Nevertheless, he contin- 
ually indulged in a rather crude type of metaphysics of his own, 
and his Folkways is unquestionably the most important objective 
treatment of a very essential portion of social psychology which 
has ever been written. 

As Professor Small remarks,’ Sumner’s position in the develop- 
ment of sociology in the United States has not been definitely 
determined. While it may be true that, as Professor Keller 
asserts, Sumner was always primarily a sociologist in method and 
point of view, there can be no doubt that he built up his academic 
and literary reputation in the fields of economics and political 
science as an exceedingly vigorous advocate of “hard money,” 
free trade, and Jaissez faire. Again, while Sumner may claim a 
priority of practically a decade over any other American teacher 
in introducing a serious course in sociology into the university 
curriculum,’ he never published a systematic exposition of soci- 
ology, and his great monograph, Folkways, did not appear until 

* War and Other Essays, ed. by A. G. Keller, Introduction, p. xxiii. 

2 American Journal of Sociology, XV, 209. 

3 Ibid., XXI, 732. 

4 Introduction to War and Other Essays, pp. xv, xvii. 


5 Cf. Small, Amer. Jour. Sociol., XX1, 729-48; C. H. Walker, Amer. Jour. Sociol., 
XX, 829-30; Giddings and Tenney t in article “Sociology” i in Monroe’s Cyclopedia of 
Education. 
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three years before his death. These facts doubtless account for 
the fact that few persons who have not been Yale students, or 
who have not been intimately acquainted with Sumner’s aca- 
demic work, are aware that Sumner may be accurately classed as 
a sociologist, and one’ need not be surprised that Professor Small 
was “shocked”’ in 1907 by the proposal of Sumner as president of 
the American Sociological Society." Further, it is doubtful if 
Sumner’s views upon, and contributions to, sociology can ever 
be accurately determined unless Professor Keller completes from 
notes and publishes Sumner’s unfinished systematic treatment of 
sociology. At present Sumner’s published works on sociology, 
aside from several brief essays, are almost entirely limited to his 
Folkways. Of this work it is not inaccurate to say that it is unsur- 
passed as a sociological monograph in any language and that it 
has made the sociological treatment of “usages, manners, customs, 
mores, and morals’’ practically a completed task. 

As far as one can judge from his essays and lectures upon soci- 


ology, from his autobiographical sketches, and from Professor — 


Keller’s comments,? Sumner’s sociological views were colored by 
his economic and political predispositions and were inspired by 
the general thought and methods of procedure of Darwin, Spencer, 
and Lippert. An evolutionary view of social life and develop- 
ment, a slight predilection for the use of biological concepts, and 
a firm conviction of the preeminent value of ethnography as the 
*‘data”’ and to a large extent the substance of sociology are the 
dominant features of Sumner’s sociological thought. He seems 
to have been little influenced by, or acquainted with, the recent 
systematic sociological literature of America or Europe, and Pro- 
fessor Keller states’ that he had little respect for such works. 
On the whole it was probably fortunate that Sumner specialized 
in the descriptive and ethnographic, rather than the theoretical, 
phase of sociology, as his power of that sustained and logical 

*Cf. Small, Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXII, 732-33. 

2 Cf. “Sociology” in War and Other Essays, pp. 167-93; ‘‘Introductory Lecture 
to Courses in Political and Social Science” in The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays, 


pp. 391-403; “Sociology as a College Subject,” Amer. Jour. Sociol., X11, 597-99; 
ibid., XV, 209; and Professor Keller’s Introduction to War and Other Essays. 


3 War and Other Essays, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
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abstract thinking, such as has characterized Professor Giddings’ 
work, was very modest. 

It seems that, tentatively at least, Sumner’s position in Ameri- 
can sociology may be summarized as follows: He was the first 
teacher of sociology in the country from the standpoint both of 


time and ability; his Folkways is one of the richest treatments of _ 


a special branch of sociology that has yet appeared; his sociological 
writings were primarily concrete and descriptive rather than abstract 
- and theoretical; his views regarding social initiative or “collective 
telesis,” to adopt Ward’s terminology, were exceedingly biased and 
archaic, being almost a reductio ad absurdum of the laissez faire in- 
dividualistic position. If Sumner’s uncompleted exposition of his 
sociological system is ever published from the manuscript and the 
classroom notes of his former students, one will doubtless be able 
to form a more just and accurate conception of his contributions 
to sociology. 

No extended analysis of Sumner’s Folkways can be attempted 
within the scope of the present article, but it is essential that his 
fundamental conceptions be pointed out. As the subtitle of his 
work indicates, it is “a study of the sociological importance of 
usages, manners, customs, mores, and morals.” The work is 
essentially an attempt to explain the origin, nature, value, and 
persistence of certain of the most important and characteristic 
group habits. Briefly, Sumner’s theory of the folkways is that, 
guided in a general way by the instincts which he inherited from 
his animal ancestors and by the psychophysical capacity to distin- 
guish pain from pleasure, man has built up gradually by a process 
of trial and error certain types of group conduct which have been 
found by experience to be conducive to a successful issue of the 
struggle for existence. These group habits or folkways function 
primarily on a subconscious level and acquire greater power as 
time passes, through the force of tradition, habit, and religious 
sanction. When the folkways reach the stage where they are 
raised to the level of conscious reflection and are regarded as 
adapted to securing the continued welfare and prosperity of the 
group, they become thereby transformed into mores." The mores, 


* Folkways, pp. 2-4, 28-29, 30, 33-34, 59, 521-22. 
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as supported by group authority, are the chief agency through 
which societal selection operates. The mores determine what 
shall be regarded as right and wrong modes of conduct in any 
group, morality thus being not absolute and universal, but relative 
and local.? The question of the evolution of the mores or the 
ability of society consciously to change them is not discussed by 
Sumner at any length, though he makes it plain that he did not 
believe that members of any group were competent to discuss 
and criticize the validity of their own mores, much less to change - 
them by predetermined action. The following selected and 
rearranged quotations from the Folkways epitomize Sumner’s 
theoretical position: 

Men in groups are under life conditions; they have needs which are 
similar under the state of the life conditions; the relations of the needs to the 
conditions are interests under the heads of hunger, love, vanity, and fear; 
efforts of numbers at the same time to satisfy interests produce mass phenom- 
ena which are folkways by virtue of uniformity, repetition, and wide concur- 
rence. The folkways are attended by pleasure or pain according as they are 
well fitted for the purpose. Pain forces reflection and observation of some 
relation between acts and welfare. At this point the prevailing world philos- 
ophy suggests explanations and inferences, which become entangled with 
judgments of expediency. However, the folkways take on a philosophy of 
right living and life policy for welfare. When the elements of truth and right 
are developed into doctrines of welfare, the folkways are raised to another 
plane. They then become capable of producing inferences, developing into 
new forms, and extending their constructive influence over men and society. 
Then we call them the mores. The mores are the folkways, including the 
philosophical and ethical generalizations as to societal welfare which are 
suggested by them, and inherent in them, as they grow. They are the ways 
of doing things which are current in a society to satisfy human needs and 
desires, together with the faiths, notions, codes, and standards of well living 
which inhere in those ways, having a genetic connection with them. By 
virtue of the latter element the mores are traits in the specific character of a 
society or a period. They pervade and control the ways of thinking in all 
the exigencies of life, returning from the world of abstractions to the world of 
action, to give guidance and to win revivification. At every turn we find 


* Folkways, pp. 173-74. 

2 Ibid., pp. 521-22. 

3 Ibid., pp. 97-98. Sumner’s disciple and successor at Yale, Professor A. G. 
Keller, has extended his master’s discussion of the mores with respect to evolution and 
conscious alteration in Societal Evolution (New York, 1915). 
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new evidence that the mores can make anything right. What they do is 
that they cover a usage in dress, language, behavior, manners, etc., with the 
mantle of current custom, and give it regulation and limits within which it 
becomes unquestionable. The limit is generally a limit of toleration. The 
mores set the limits or define the disapproval. The most important fact 
about the mores is their dominion over the individual. Arising he knows 
not whence or how, they meet his opening mind in earliest childhood, give 
him his outfit of ideas, faiths, and tastes, and lead him into prescribed mental 
processes. They bring to him codes of action, standards, and rules of ethics. 
They have a model of the man-as-he-should-be to which they mould him, in 
spite of himself and without his knowledge. If he submits and consents, he 
is taken up and may attain great social success. If he resists and dissents, 
he is thrown out and may be trodden under foot. The mores are therefore 
an engine of social selection. Their coercion of the individual is the mode in 
which they operate the selection. It is vain to imagine that a “scientific 
man” can divest himself of prejudice or previous opinion, and put himself in 
an attitude of neutral independence towards the mores. He might as well 
try to get out of gravity or the pressure of the atmosphere. The most learned 
scholar reveals all the philistinism and prejudice of the man-on-the-curbstone 
when the mores are in discussion. The most elaborate discussion only con- 
sists in revolving on one’s own axis. When the statesmen and social philos- 
ophers stand ready to undertake any manipulation of institutions and mores, 
and proceed upon the assumption that they can obtain data upon which to 
proceed with confidence in that undertaking, as an architect or engineer 
would obtain data and apply his devices to a task in his art, a fallacy 
is included which is radical and mischievous beyond measure." 

In addition to his notion of the mores, the other fundamental 
conception in Sumner’s sociological theory was the assumption 
that social as well as organic evolution is almost entirely an auto- 
matic spontaneous process which cannot be extensively altered 
by social effort. In the light of Sumner’s admitted obligation to 
Spencer it seems reasonable to suppose that this view of social] 
development was either directly derived from the latter, or was 
strengthened by Spencer’s vigorous exposition of this doctrine, 
particularly in his Siudy of Sociology. The following passage is 
the best summary of Sumner’s views on the subject of the auto- 
matic evolution of society and the futility of social initiative: 


If this poor old world is as bad as they say, one more reflection may check 
the zeal of the headlong reformer. It is at any rate a tough old world. It 


Op. cit., pp. 30, 33-34, 59, 97-98, 173-74, 521-22. 
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has taken its trend and curvature and all its twists and tangles from a long - 
course of formation. All its wry and crooked gnarls and knobs are therefore | 
stiff and stubborn. If we puny men by our arts can do anything at all to 
straighten them, it will be only by modifying the tendencies of some of the 
forces at work, so that, after a sufficient time, their action may be changed a 
little and slowly the lines of movement may be modified. This effort, how- 
ever, can at most be only slight, and it will take a long time. In the mean- 
time spontaneous forces will be at work, compared with which our efforts 
are like those of a man trying to deflect a river, and these forces will have 
changed the whole problem before our interferences have time to make them- 
selves felt. The great stream of time and earthly things will sweep on just 
the same in spite of us. It bears with it now all the errors and follies of the 
past, the wreckage of all the philosophies, the fragments of all the civiliza- 
tions, the wisdom of all the abandoned ethical systems, the débris of all the 
institutions, and the penalties of all the mistakes. It is only in imagination 
that we stand by and look at and criticize it and plan to changeit. Everyone 
of us is a child of his age and cannot get out - it. He is in the stream and is 
swept along with it. All his sciences and philosophy come to him out of it. 
Therefore the tide will not be changed by us. It will swallow up both us and 
our experiments. It will absorb the efforts at change and take them into 
itself as new but trivial components, and the great movement of tradition and 
work will go on unchanged by our fads and schemes. The things which will 
change it are the great discoveries and inventions, the new reactions inside 
social organism, and the changes in the earth itself on account of changes in 
the cosmical forces. These causes will make of it just what, in fidelity to 
them, it ought to be. The men will be carried along with it and be made 
by it. The utmost they can do by their cleverness will be to note and record 
their course as they are carried along, which is what we do now, and is that 
which leads us to the vain fancy that we can make or guide the movement. 
That is why it is the greatest folly of which a man can be capable, to sit down 
with a slate and pencil to plan out a new social world.' 


It would be interesting to know to what extent Sumner’s 
rather violent support of laissez faire was derived from his reading 
of Spencer, and how far it was the outcome of his practical experi- 
ence in American municipal politics early in his career. At any 
rate Sumner’s dogmatic opposition to the doctrine that social 


“The Absurd Attempt to Make the World Over,” written in 1894 and reprinted 
in War and Other Essays, pp. 195-210. This statement, written a decade after the 
appearance of the Social Classes, and the opinion expressed more than ten years later 
in Felkways, which was quoted above, constitute a definite answer to Professor 
Small’s query (Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXI, 733) as to whether Sumner ever changed his 
views regarding the efficacy of social effort and initiative. 
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reform can be effected thfough the agency of political machinery 
may be pardoned, as it would be a rare individual who could 
emerge with any other viewpoint from the simultaneous influence 
of Spencer’s Study of Sociology and three years’ experience in 
American city politics." 


2. SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY 
A. THE NATURE OF THE STATE 


Though a professor of political science, Sumner never published 
any systematic treatment of political theory. His reputation as 
a contributor to political theory rests upon a clear and vigorous 
elaboration of certain specific topics; chiefly the differentiation 
between democratic and republican government, a defense of 
laissez faire, and a condemnation of imperialism. 


* Sumner was an alderman in New Haven from 1873-76. Sumner’s works which 
will form the basis of the analysis of his political theory are his What the Social Classes 
Owe to Each Other and his collected essays. The latter, in so far as they have been 
published, are contained in the following five volumes: 

1. Collected Essays in Political and Social Science (New York, 1885). This 
contains the following essays which deal with political theory; ““The Theory and 
Practice of Elections,” pp. 98-139; “Presidential Elections and Civil Service 
Reform,” pp. 140-59. 

2. War and Other Essays (Yale University Press, 1913). ‘The pertinent selections 
in this are: “Sociology,” pp. 167-92; “The Absurd Attempt to Make the World 
Over,” pp. 195-210; “‘State Interference,” pp. 213-20; “‘The Fallacy of Territorial 
Expansion,” pp. 285-93; “The Predominant Issue,” pp. 337-52. 

3. Earth Hunger and Other Essays (Yale University Press, 1913). Particularly 
valuable are the following: “Rights;” pp. 79-83; “‘ Equality,” pp. 87-89; “Liberty,” 
pp. 109-203; “‘ Fantasies and Facts,” pp. 207-79; Democracy,” pp. 283-333. 

4. The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays (Yale University Press, 1914). Espe- 
cially to be noted are: “Legislation by Clamor,” pp. 185-90; ‘‘ The Shifting of Respon- 
sibility,” pp. 193-98; “The State as an Ethical Person,’” pp. 201-4; “‘The New 

Social Issue,” pp. 207-12; “Speculative Legislation,” pp. 215-19; “Republican 
Government,” pp. 223-40; “‘ Democracy and Responsible Government,” pp. 243-86; 
“Advancing Political and Social Organization in the United States,” pp. 289-344; 
“Introductory Lecture to Courses in Political and Social Science,” pp. 391-403. 

5. The Forgotten Man and Other Essays (Yale University Press, 1918), containing 
also a bibliography of Sumner’s works and an index to the last four volumes of essays. 
A complete list of all of Sumner’s published books and articles is also to be found in 
War and Other Essays, pp. 377-81. 


? The nearest approach to a comprehensive statement of his political theory is 
to be found in Collected Essays in Political and Social Science, pp. 98 ff. 
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Sumner’s conception of the state was extremely practical and 
matter-of-fact. He had little patience with the transcendental 
theories of writers like Hegel who regarded the state as “perfected 
rationality”’ or an “ethical person.’”’ He says, in summarizing 
his analysis of the validity of the expression that the state is an 
ethical person: “It appears, therefore, that the assertion that we 
ought to conceive of the state as an ethical person does not rest 
upon any such solid analysis of the facts of life and the nature of 
the state as would make it a useful and fruitful proposition for 
further study of social phenomena, but that it is a product of the 
phrase-mill. It is one of those mischievous dicta which seem to 
say something profound; but, upon examination, prove to say 
nothing which will bear analysis." As an abstraction, Sumner 
held that the state is nothing more than “All-of-us.” In actual 
practice “‘it is only a little group of men chosen in a very haphazard 
way by the majority of us to perform certain services for all of us.’” 

B. FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

Sumner was also opposed to any dogmatic statement that any 
type of government was absolutely the “best’’ under all circum- 
stances, but, like Montesquieu, made a strong plea for the recogni- 

tion of the principle of relativity in the excellence of political 
institutions. The “best”? government for any particular people 
is simply that type which is best adapted to the general social, 
economic, and intellectual conditions which prevail. ‘We must 
abandon all hope of finding an absolutely ‘best’ system of govern- 
ment. If we study human nature and human history, we find 
that civil institutions are only ‘better’ and ‘best’ relatively to 
the people for whom they exist, and that they can be so called 
only as they are more closely adjusted to the circumstances of 
the nation in question.” 

Though Sumner denied that there could be any absolutely or 
universally “‘best’”’ government, there was no doubt, however, in 

* The Challenge of Facts, p. 203. 

2 Social Classes, p.g. It is obvious that Sumner’s view of the state as a practical 
institution is identical with the conception of government as held by the best political 
scientists. 


3 The Challenge of Facts, p. 244. 
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his mind as to what type of government was best adapted to the 
United States of the present day. He was an uncompromising 
advocate of a conservative constitutional republic, based upon a 
sound system of representation. Such a government he defined 
after Hamilton as a “form of self-government in which the author- 
ity of the state is conferred for limited terms upon officers desig- 
nated by election.”* Sumner’s political tenets were founded upon 
a curious, if interesting, combination of a Hamiltonian admiration 
of an aristocracy of talent with the ardent Jeffersonian defense of 
individualism, laissez faire, and free trade, and the conservative 
Republican advocacy of “hard money.” 

Sumner laid great stress upon the necessity of a clear differen- 
tiation between a “‘pure’’ democracy and a representative republic. 
Democracy is based upon the principle of equality and involves 
the direct participation of the people in every act of the govern- 
ment. The aim of a republic, on the other hand, is not equality 
but the securing and guaranteeing of civil liberty.2, Sumner held 
that democracy is an error in principle in so far as it rests upon 
the assumption «i the inherent equality of mankind. He said on 
this point that ‘‘the assertion that all men are equal is perhaps 
the purest falsehood in dogma which was ever put into human 
language; five minutes’ observation of facts will show that men 
are unequal through a very wide range of variation.’’> From this 
error of democracy in principle, and as a result of its non- 
adaptability to the government of a large area, Sumner held that 
the attempt to preserve the ideals and practices of “pure’’ democ- 
racy in the federal and state governments of the United States 
was a dangerous anachronism and a menace to civil liberty and 
effective administration. With admirable clarity Sumner points 
out the fact that 4 “pure” democracy is only fitted for the admin- 
istration of small local units such as rural townships. The United 
States has completely outgrown the possibility of employing this 
type of a democratic system in the federal or state governments, 

Ibid., p. 226. Ibid. 

3 Earth Hunger, p. 88. Were Sumner now alive, his views on Bolshevism would 
not be likely to lack the characteristic Sumnerian vigor. 

4 The Challenge of Facts, pp. 226-27; cf. Folkways, pp. 167, 194, 637. 
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but in adopting the necessary system of representation it has 
carried over the extremely dangerous dogma of the older rural 
democratic local government that all men are equally fit to hold 
office and that office-holding is the legitimate privilege of every 
person. This general disregard of the necessity for expert guid- 
ance and for special talent in the holding of public office is a 
chief defect of our political system. Its other main imperfection 
is its impotence in the face of plutocratic and partisan interests.’ 
If our political system is to be successful in the future it must wit- 
ness a revival of a proper estimation of the value of real states- 
manship, an extension of the principle of representation, and an 
improvement of the civil service in opposition to the antiquated 
dogmas and practices of pure democracy. None of these indis- 
pensable prerequisites of a successful representative system can 
be expected, however, without an intelligent and politically 
educated electorate.‘ 


C. THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL REFORM THROUGH STATE ACTIVITY 


There can be no doubt that Professor Sumner’s reputation as 
a political theorist rests primarily upon his defense of laissez faire 
and his advocacy of a restriction of the functions of the state. 
He was easily the most able and tireless exponent in this country 
of the individualistic social philosophy which writers like Hum- 
boldt and Spencer had upheld in Europe. Sumner’s arguments 
in favor of laissez faire center around three main propositions: 
(1) that it is morally wrong to extend state activities, inasmuch 
as the burdens are not distributed in accordance with the benefits 
received; (2) the state is proved by history to be incompetent as 
compared with private enterprise and, moreover, when it extends 
its activities it neglects its proper function of maintaining order 
and preserving liberty; (3) social evolution being primarily a 
product of non-volitional forces, the interference of the state in 


* The Challenge of Facts, pp. 255-67. 

2 Ibid., pp. 266-76; Earth Hunger, p. 290. 

3 The Challenge of Facts, pp. 276-86; Earth Hunger, p. 303; Collected Essays 
in Political and Social Science, pp. 98-159. 

4 The Challenge of Facts, p. 235. 
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an attempt to accelerate the process of evolution cannot fail to be 
mischievous and an impediment to progress." 

The fundamental end for which states exist, according to 
Sumner, is to obtain and preserve civil liberty. Civil liberty he 
defines as ‘‘the careful adjustment by which the rights of individ- 
uals and the state are reconciled with one another to allow the 
greatest possible development of all and of each in harmony and 
peace.’”? In other words, the question of state activity can be 
expressed in the abstract as follows: ‘Can we get from the State 
security for individuals to pursue happiness in and under it and 
yet not have the State itself become a new burden and hindrance 
only a little better than the evil which it wards off ?’’? In practice 
this problem reduces itself to the simple question of ‘What ought 
Some-of-us to do for Others-of-us ?’”4 

It is in his answer to this practical question that Sumner 
makes his most original and distinctive defense of the principle of 
laissez faire, which he renders in his sociological terminology as 
“‘mind your own business!’’> Practically all examples of an exten- 
sion of state activity involve an agreement between A and B, who 
are “the ignorant social doctors,’ as to what C, who is the ‘‘ For- 
gotten Man,” shall do for D, who represents the class that has 
failed in the struggle for existence.’ The ‘Forgotten Men” make 
up that great self-respecting middle class in society, which, being 
industrious, independent, and unobtrusive, attracts little atten- 
tion, but in reality is incomparably the most important of all 
social classes in its contribution to all phases of civilization.* 

While this middle class never asks for any assistance from 
the government for itself, it invariably has to defray a dispropor- 
tionate share of the expense of every extension of state activity. 


* Social Classes, passim; War and Other Essays, pp. 208-10, 224-25; Earth, 


Hunger, p. 299. It is of fundamental importance to note that none of Sumner’s 


arguments for non-interference are based upon the conventional individualistic tenets. 

? The Challenge of Facts, p. 239. In this rather vague and equivocal definition, 
Sumner barely escapes giving forth a product of the “‘phrase-mill,” as he liked to call 
the source of all rhetorical or metaphysical definitions. 

3 War and Other Essays, p. 218. * See their creed, Earth Hunger, pp. 207-11. 

4 Social Classes, p. 12. 7 Social Classes, p. 123. 

5 Ibid., p. 120. 8 Tbid., pp. 126, 148-49. 
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“Tt is the ‘Forgotten Man’ who is threatened by every extension 
of the paternal theory of government. It is he who must work 
and pay. When, therefore, the statesmen and social philosophers 
sit down to think what the state can or ought to do, they really 
mean to decide what the Forgotten Man shall do.’* The evil 
which is inherent in an extension of state activity, then, is per- 


fectly apparent: the burden of state activity always falls upon 


the middle class; this class gets little or no benefit from these 
added burdens and tends to be crushed or diminished by them. 
Inasmuch as this class is the most important element in the popu- 
lation, beyond all comparison, an extension of state action tends 
to destroy the valuable elements in society for the benefit of those 
whose very need of assistance marks them as inferior.? It is 
important to note that Suinner does not defend Jaissez faire from 
the purely metaphysical individualistic standpoint, but maintains 
that from the strictly sociological point of view a curtailment of 
state activity is indispensable. Professor Sumner’s answer to his 
famous question, ‘‘What do social classes owe to each other?” 
is that the sole duty of one class to another in society is to main- 
tain an attitude of good-will and mutual respect toward the other, 
and to strive to bring about liberty and security so that all classes 
may improve the opportunities which are presented tothem. The 
only duty of the state, aside from its police function, is to increase 
the opportunities of each class, and under no circumstances should it 
attempt to redistribute the achievements of the different classes. 


Ibid., p. 150. 

2 Ibid., pp. 148-51. This vital point in Sumner’s political theory is analyzed 
and criticized by Professor Giddings, Democracy and Empire, pp. 110-21. This is, 
of course, the argument that Guizot employed in defending the French middle class 
during the assault upon its financial power in the Restoration period. Showing how 
Rome had fallen, not because of immorality or paganism, but on account of the 
extinction of the middle class by unjust taxation, he tried to make it clear that France 
was inviting a similar fate by weakening the bourgeoisie. 

3 Social Classes, pp. 168-69. A criticism of Sumner’s position by a writer whose 
political philosophy was diametrically opposed to Sumner’s ‘upon this point is to be 
found in Ward’s Glimpses of the Cosmos, III, pp. 301-5. It is obvious that Sumner 
practically admits the fallacy of his argument in regard to social responsibility, as 
any amount of paternalistic legislation might be defended as designed to increase the 
opportunities of different classes in society. 
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In extending its activity into new and questionable fields the 
state, Sumner holds, is losing its grip upon its primary function of 
providing “‘peace, order, and security.”” The extra-legal powers 
which have been usurped by party leaders and labor organizations 
have already vitiated the power of the state to give security, and 
this practically means a revival of the “private war,” so common 
in primitive society.‘ Paternalistic legislation also provides a 
means for insidious and corrupt plutocratic interests to give them- 
selves legal security in carrying on their exploitation of society.’ 
History has never proved the state to be as competent as private 
enterprise, and the government of the United States has never 
shown a degree of intelligence and efficiency at all comparable 
to that exhibited in our private enterprises. As we have no reason 
to believe that the capacity of the state is likely to be improved, 
the only alternative is to restrict as much as possible the function 
of the state and leave the greatest possible opportunity for the 
development of the more competent private enterprise and initia- 
tive The most urgent necessity in regard to the state is not to 
increase the sphere of its activity, but to improve its performance 
of its legitimate functions.‘ 

Sumner’s last argument in favor of laissez faire involves the 
question of the possibility and desirability of achieving the 
improvement of society by direct state action; in other words, 
the question of the amenability of social evolution to artificial 
acceleration. Sumner’s theory on this point is a combination 
of the ideas of Burke and the Romanticists on the historical devel- 
opment of institutions and the impossibility of making a break 
with the past, with Spencer’s conception of the automatic and 
non-volitional nature of social evolution. The attempt to reform 
social conditions by direct legislative action, he believed, is fore- 
doomed to failure because of the spontaneous nature of social 
evolution and the impossibility of taking into account all of the 
factors involved in any particular case: 


*War and Other Essays, pp. 224-25; Earth Hunger, p. 299. 

* Earth Hunger, pp. 299, 303, 309; Social Classes, pp. 105-8. 
3 Earth Hunger, pp. 300-305. 

4 Social Classes, pp. 162-67; War and Other Essays, pp. 2246. 
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Social improvement is not won by direct effort. It is secondary, and 
results from physical or economic improvements. That is the reason why 
schemes of direct social amelioration always have an arbitrary, sentimental, and 
artificial character, while true social advance must be a product and a growth.’ 


The conviction that social improvement can be effected by direct 
action, then, is but one of those schemes for lifting one’s self 
by his boot straps which have been discredited by natural science 
but have found a last intrenchment in social science.’ 

In the place of Ward’s term “attractive legislation,’ Sumner 
coins that of ‘speculative legislation” to designate all schemes to 
alter the existing social order by direct legislative action. After 
the manner of Burke, he declares that all “speculative legislation” 
is oppesed to the fundamental principles of the Anglo-American 
legal and political systems, which are marked “by slow and careful 
growth, historic continuity, practical sense, and aversion to all 
dogmatism and abstractionism.”’ The very complexity of social 
conditions prevents “speculative legislation” from achieving the 
desired results: 


It is a characteristic of speculative legislation that it very generally pro- 

duces the exact opposite of the result it was hoped to get from it. The reason 
is because the elements of any social problem which we do not know so far 
surpass in number and importance those which we do know that our solutions 
have far greater chance te be wrong than to be right.‘ : 
Another important reason for distrusting the efficacy of direct 
legislative action for social reform is to be found in the fact that, 
even if the plans for reform were perfectly scientific, as theoretical 
abstractions, they would be likely to fail in their practical appli- 
cation, since they would have to be put into operation, not by the 
learned reformers, but by the incompetent and avaricious machine 
politicians who constitute our body of public officials.’ 

* Social Classes, pp. 160-61; cf. War and Other Essays, pp. 208-10; and Earth 
Hunger, pp. 283 ff. 

2 Earth Hunger, pp. 233-34. 3 The Challenge of Facts, p. 215. 

4 Ibid., p. 219; cf. Spencer, The Study of Sociology, pp. 270-71. 


5 Earth Hunger, p.287. These arguments against large-scale state activity, which 
have just been enumerated, embody Sumner’s main theoretical contributions to the 
subject. For minor considerations and questions of detail see Earth Hunger, pp. 
283-87; 300-301. It is, of course, well known that the specific curtailment of state 
action in which Sumner was most interested was an abolition of the system of 
protective tariff in the United States. 
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In view of all these important objections to an extension of 
state activity, Sumner maintained that it was not only a matter 
of theoretical importance but also a patriotic and civic duty for 
all intelligent men to resist any increase of state interference.’ 
It is even futile to hope to make such changes in the social order 
as will retain the useful elements in the past and secure the benefits 
of innovations.” It is a mere waste of time to reflect what the 
state might accomplish if politicians could attain to real wisdom, 
for it is generally agreed that they never can do so.* In short, 
Sumner advocated a greater efficiency in the exercise of the legiti- 
mate or “police” functions of the state, and maintained that 
progress must come through the gradual and unconscious opera- 
tion of social, economic, and intellectual forces.‘ 


D.* SOVEREIGNTY, LIBERTY, AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 


Sumner’s discussion of the problems of sovereignty, liberty, 
and rights is not particularly important or entirely consistent, 
though in certain point it is suggestive. 

He was not inclined to assign much importance to the concept 
of sovereignty. ‘Sovereignty is the most abstract and meta- 
physical term in political philosophy.” It is undefinable and 
hence abused by all writers on political science.’ In another refer- 
ence to the subject, however, he apparently regards sovereignty 
as identical with ultimate political power in a state, and holds 
that the location of this power in a society is the criterion for 
classifying states.® 

In regard to liberty, Sumner was particularly insistent that 
there was no real liberty apart from law and political authority.’ 


"War and Other Essays, p. 225. 2 The Challenge of Facts, pp. 243-44. 

3 Social Classes, p. 11. 

4 Ibid., pp. 162, 167; Earth Hunger, pp. 304-5; War and Other Essays, pp. 208-10. 
There is no evidence that Sumner ever changed his views regarding the futility of 
attempting to accelerate social evolution by legislative effort. His successor, Pro- 
fessor A. G. Keller, has discussed this problem further, and argues that any artificial 
acceleration of evolution in society must be achieved indirectly through an improve- 
ment of the “mores of self-maintenance”’ (Societal Evolution, especially chap. v). 

5’ War and Other Essays, p. 310. 6 Earth Hunger, p. 290. 
7 Ibid., pp. 165-67, 198-202; Social Classes, p. 34. 
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Sumner distinguishes three different types or conceptions of liberty: 
anarchistic, personal, and civil. The anarchistic view of liberty, 
which was prominent in the earlier writing of Rousseau, maintains 
that man is free from all social responsibility. According to this 
fallacious view of liberty no member of modern society can be 
said to possess liberty unless it be the tramp.’ Personal liberty 
simply means a freedom from artifical impediments in the struggle 
for existence.? Civil liberty is ‘‘a status created for the individual 
by laws and institutions, the effect of which is that each man is 
guaranteed the use of all his own powers exclusively for his own 
welfare.’’> As has already been pointed out, Sumner held that it 
is the chief purpose of the state to produce and preserve civil 
liberty.‘ 

Sumner was not entirely consistent in his discussion of political 
rights. In one reference to the subject he denied that the concep- 
tion of natural rights possessed any validity whatever. In 
another analysis of the subject he held that the conception pos- 
sessed a very considerable value and held that “natural rights, 
as opposed to chartered rights, meant that every man must, in 
the view of social order and obligation, be regarded as free and 
independent, until some necessity had been established for restrain- 
ing him.’* In his latest treatment of the subject Sumner reached 
what may be called a distinctly sociological conception of rights, 
namely, that they are “rules of the game of social competition 
which are current now and here.’” To be effective they must be 
‘recognized in laws and provided for by institutions.”* 


E. IMPERIALISM AND EXPANSIONISM 


Sumner was not only an ardent advocate of laissez faire in 
domestic or internal policies; he also vigorously criticized the 
imperialistic tendencies in the United States which broke out 


1 Earth Hunger, pp. 138-55. 3 Social Classes, p. 34. 

2 Ibid., pp. 198-202. 4 Challenge of Facts, p. 259. 
5 Collected Essays in Political and Social Science, p. 98. 

* Earth Hunger, p. 223. 

7 Ibid., p. 83; cf. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 418. 

5 Ibid. 
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about 1896 and culminated in the Spanish-American War and the 
conquest of several Spanish colonies. In both cases his funda- 
mental argument was the same. Imperialism, like paternalistic 
legislation, imposes upon the population burdens which quite 
outweigh the benefits which are forthcoming. The increased 
expenses of government are thrown upon the middle class, and 
imperialistic administration necessitates a curtailment of liberty 
and the adoption of militaristic measures which seriously threaten 
the existence of free republican government and _ industrial 
democracy." 

Sumner makes no attempt to dogmatize as to the exact size 
of the state which is most desirable, but he lays down the general 
proposition that in every case there is a maximum size of the 
political unit which is most advantageous under the given circum- 
stances. In each instance it is the task of the best statesmanship 
to determine the size which is most expedient.? The tendency of 
the statesmanship of the nineteenth century to make nationality, 
in its ethnic sense, the test of the expedient size of the state has 
been proved fallacious. Sweden and Norway are homogeneous 
as regards nationality, but have not been able to form a compact 
political unity, while Austria-Hungary, though extremely hetero- 
geneous from the standpoint of nationality, has been able to be 
welded into a fairly coherent and stable political unit.’ If terri- 
torial expansion proceeds beyond this expedient size, while it may 
enhance the prestige of the ruler or governing classes, it does not 
give added strength to the state. Under the present international 
system of unrestricted travel and enterprise, territory acquired by 
a state is merely an increase in its burdens and liabilities and 
brings no adequate return. Not since the abolition of the old 
mercantilistic colonial system has additional territory proved an 
asset to a state.‘ 

More serious than the financial liabilities which are bound to 
be incurred by an imperialistic policy is the reaction of imperial- 
istic ideas and practices upon the politics of the state. The whole 
imperialistic complex is fundamentally opposed to democracy and 


* War and Other Essays, pp. 285 ff. 3 Ibid. 
2 Ibid., p. 285. 4 Ibid., pp. 286-89. 
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industrialism.' It invariably creates an attitude of political arro- 
gance and chauvinism.” When conquered territories are populated 
by peoples widely different in culture from the conquering state 
they must either be admitted into the state to participate in gov- 
ernment or be ruled as subjects. In the first case, corruption or 
disintegration is likely, while the second alternative involves a 
sacrifice of democratic principles.* Imperialism invariably means 
militarism, which is at all points opposed to industrial democracy; 
it favors plutocracy by diverting the attention of the people from 
the sinister acts of corrupt interests; if persisted in it is bound 
to transform the United States into an empire and render our 
republic merely a transitional form.‘ Finally, it is only the 
person of a defective intelligence who would maintain that 
the accomplishments of the United States in war are better 
calculated to inspire patriotism than its achievements in peaceful 
pursuits.s 

Sumner riddles some of the stock arguments which are usually 
adduced in favor of imperialism. He argues that no state is 
fitted to judge when another is adapted for self-government or to 
decide what constitutes a stable government in another state. 
On such grounds a conquest of the United States might be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of certain other nations.® Again, it is a 
very dangerous fallacy to claim that a nation must conquer adjoin- 
ing territory to protect its present dominions. It was claimed that 
the United States must have Hawaii to protect California; accord- 
ing to this doctrine the conquest of the Philippin~s would render 
necessary the acquisition of China, Japan, and t . East Indies to 
protect the Philippines. ‘Of course this mears that, on the doc- 
trine, we must take the whole earth in ors: .o be safe on any 


part of it, and the fallacy stands exposed. 


* War and Other Essays, pp. 314 ff., 322 ff., 331 f., 347 fi. 

2 Ibid., pp. 346-47. 3 Ibid., pp. 311 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 322-32. 

5 Ibid., p. 334. Sumner’s remarkable discussion oi the part that war has played 
in social processes and social evolution, as well as his singularly accurate prediction 
that European “defensive” preparedness for war would ultimately lead to a general 
European conflict, is contained in his War and Other Essays, chap. i. 


6 Ibid., pp. 349 ff. 7 Ibid., p. 351. 
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The following extracts admirably summarize the main argu- 
ments of Sumner against imperialism: 


. Any extension will not make us more secure where we are, but will force 
us to take new measures to secure our new acquisitions. The preservation of 
acquisitions will force us to reorganize our internal resources, so as to make 
it possible to prepare them in advance and to mobilize them with prompti- 
tude. This will lessen liberty and require discipline. It will increase taxation 
and all the pressure of government. It will divert the national energy from 
the provision of self-maintenance and comfort for the people, and will necessi- 
tate stronger and more elaborate governmental machinery. All this will be 
disastrous to republican institutions and democracy. Moreover, all extension 
puts a new strain on the internal cohesion of the pre-existing mass, threaten- 
ing a new cleavage within. If we had never taken Texas and northern Mexico 
we should never have had secession." 

The issue (involved in imperialism) is nothing less than whether to go 
on and maintain our political system or to discard it fer the European mili- 
tary and monarchical tradition. It must be a complete transformation of 
the former to try to carry on under it two groups of political societies, one on 
a higher, the other on a lower plane, unequal in rights and powers; the former 
ruling the latter perhaps by miltary force.? 


1 [bid., p. 292. 

2 Ibid., p. 346; cf. the nearly identical arguments advanced by Hobhouse, Democ- 
racy and Reaction, chaps. ii, viii. The arguments of Sumner are criticized by Pro- 
fessor Giddings, Democracy and Empire, pp. 269-90. While his criticism is by no 
means as effective as in the case of his analysis of Sumner’s doctrines on state- 
interference, chaps. i, xvii, xx of Professor Giddings’ work form the most vigorous 
defense of imperialism yet contributed by an American sociologist. 


[To be concluded] 
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SAINTHOOD 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR JOHN M. MECKLIN’S “THE PASSING 
OF THE SAINT,” JANUARY, ro19 


FRANCIS HEIERMANN, S.J. 
University of Detroit 


In reading the article “The Passing of the Saint” in the Jan- 
uary issue of the American Journal of Sociology the reviewer was 
vividly reminded of the following warning of Professor George T. 
Ladd, of Yale University: “Especially in matters of morcls and 
religion, a vast multitude of men will not take their reasonable - 
ness into serious consideration; either because they do not wish 
certain beliefs to be true, or because they have already established 
their beliefs according to opposing tendencies.’* The title of Mr. 
Mecklin’s paper pithily expresses the thesis which is stated in the 
following words: ‘For the traditional idea of saint is strangely — 
out of place in a democratic age. The term ‘Saint’ is not in har- 
mony with our scientific naturalism or our militant industrialism.” 
There is a second part to the thesis, viz., the Roman Catholic is 
openly blamed for his attitude toward the saint, “a strange and 
almost apathetic disregard for its lack of harmony with the changed 
conditions of modern life.” Hence in the essay of Mr. Mecklin 
we may well distinguish the statement of a tendency in a certain 
church and the criticism to which such a church is open for its 
tendency. If the tendency is not correctly given, naturally the 
criticism directed against it is misplaced and aimless. Incorrect 
statements in such an important matter are highly improper if 
true and reliable information is easily obtainable. In the latter 
case this misrepresentation and distortion of facts may easily 

involve absence of fair play, or, to apply the words of Professor - 

Ladd, the author does not wish certain beliefs to be true or he has 

already established his beliefs according to opposing tendencies. 


* George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D., What Should I Believe? p. 55. 
24 
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Fairness would demand that the writer study carefully and state 
clearly and exactly what this church, that is most outrageously 
and with apodeictic dogmatism criticized all through the article, 
means by “a saint.”” The answer is plain to the Catholic. Even 
to the non-Catholic, a simple book, Question Box, by Rev. 
Bertrand L. Conway, found in the bookracks of many Catholic 
churches, would offer the following concise definition (p. 538): 

A saint is one whose extraordinary holiness of life and heroic virtues 
have attracted the notice of the Universal Church, and who after the most 
exact scrutiny into every detail of his life, writings, etc., has been placed on 
the approved list of God’s chosen followers. Except in the case of martyrs, 
their holiness must be proved conclusively by evident miracles before they 
are canonized. Of course there are many men and women who live and die 
unknown to the world, but whose lives are just as holy in God’s sight. 


The possession of saints at all times is claimed by the Roman 
Catholic church, because she asserts that, as the true church, she 
must and does possess the mark of holiness. This mark of holi- 
ness consists in this: that the true church, having Christ for its 
holy author, with his saving doctrine and means of grace, must 
produce members of extraordinary holiness of life, and that the 
great deeds and miraculous manifestations which Christ has 
promised his church must continue to the end of the world. 


VENERATION OF SAINTS IS NOT IDOLATRY 


The church honors and venerates the saints not with any idola- 
trous worship, but with a respect that is due to the friends and 
servants of God. The church has always honored the saints from 
the early times of Christianity, but it required the official pro- 
nouncement of the church before such honor could be bestowed in 
public. While in the beginning such pronouncement was made 
and could be made by the single bishop, later on all official pro- 
nouncements were reserved to the pope. The beatification and 
canonization is a most complicated but interesting part of church 
legislation. A summary of the rules which insure the extreme 
care in such an important affair may be read in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, article on “ Beatification and Canonization.” 
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HONOR BESTOWED ON THE RELICS OF THE SAINTS 


The church honors the memory of her saints by honoring their 

images and relics. If we treat with respect the abode of George 
Washington or his sword, the pen of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, the insignia 
and distinctions which our war heroes have received and which 
will be kept in high esteem after their death by their admiring 
sons and daughters, and if the writer of the strange contribution 
preserves with reverence the portrait or a lock of hair of his 
beloved mother_or wife, why should the church be blamed for 
paying proper respect to the images and relics of her saints? 
The church is most careful in examining the genuine relics and in 
putting a stop to the veneration of relics which are not authen- 
ticated. Equal care is exhibited by the church in not approving 
or in rejecting stories on the lives of the saints which cannot bear 
the light of modern correct criticism. 

This is a brief summary of what the Roman Catholic church 
teaches and practices, regarding the veneration of the saints. The 
children even of the lower grades in our Catholic schools would 
readily give this information. We do not accord to the saints the 
worship which is due to God alone. But Mr. Mecklin most 
apodeicticaily states that the “relic worship restored in Christian 
form almost all the peculiarities of pagan polytheism.” Is the 
writer so densely ignorant or is he penning this statement with 
malice aforethought ? 

Veneration of the saints is very dear to the Christian. It is 
deeply implanted in human nature and elevated into the sublime 
atmosphere of religious worship because the honored saints excel 
by their high position as servants of the Lord, by reason of their 
beneficent influence during their lifetime and of their powerful 
intercession at the throne of God. Their merits and their example 
of exalted Christian virtue and their continued interest in their 
brethren who are still pilgrims on earth constitute what was called 
the communion of saints, an article of the Apostles’ Creed. 
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THE FIELD OF CHRISTIAN HAGIOGRAPHY 

This entire article of the Catholic faith, as developed in the 
history of the church, presents, besides underlying principles, a 
vast field of biography, much vaster than the field of any history 
of any particular nation and any nation’s heroes who are the sub- 
jects of biographical and historical research. How vast this field 
is may be gathered from a cursory glance at the Index to the 
sixteenth volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia. No less than 
twenty-two pages of four columns each in small print exhibit the 
general heads and manifold subdivisions of this study of the saints. 
Besides there are found references to longer and thorough articles 
on beatification, canonization, hagiography, relics, Bollandists, 
“‘Acts of Martyrs,’ martyrs, martyrology, etc. 

It is evident that the professor of the University of Pittsburgh 
had disdained to even reach out for this extensive source of authen- 
tic information. Instead of this he works out from his disordered 
brain a picture of “the saint,” puts up a straw man, and then 
flings his mud of sarcasm and fault-finding at his distorted 
production and at the Roman Catholic church. 


SAINTS IN ALL AGES AND STATIONS OF LIFE 

Nothing is so familiar to the Catholic as the fact that the 
saints venerated by the church have lived in all ages, in all 
climes, and in all positions and stations of life. There are saints 
who have practiced exalted sanctity as hermits in the deserts, as 
coenobites in religious communities, as monks like Benedictines, as 
mendicants like the Dominicans and Franciscans, as members of new 
religious orders and congregations, which since the time of the 
Reformation have adopted the apostolic life and the works of 
charity and education in a hundred and one forms and ways. 
But there are also saints who were popes, bishops, priests, others 
who were emperors, kings, empresses, or queens, men and women 
in the humble position of farmers, workingmen, widows, and 
servant maids, who have obtained the high degree of sanctity on 
which God has set the seal of approval and who are honored by the 
church and her faithful people as powerful intercessors. All these 
facts ought to be familiar to anyone who attempts to write on the 


saint. 
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A MAZE OF DISTORTION 


It is neither easy nor pleasant to follow the writer through his 
maze of distorted history. In offering a long string of statements, 
views, interpretations, garbled quotations, covering nineteen pages, 
the professor inflicts upon the reader who is patient enough to 
follow him a picture of asceticism, monasticism, church policy, 
as it is reflected in very odd and ridiculous forms on the convex or 
concave mirror of Mr. Mecklin’s mind. Let the following extracts 
suffice: He starts with the assertion that the early Christian 
community was little more than a Jewish sect dominated by two 
things, viz., the eschatological ideas of the Jews and the opposition 
to morality of paganism. These Christians practiced only passive 
virtues. They turned to an invisible order and thus they had no 
interest in civic affairs. They were indifferent to the state. Prop- 
erty was justified only as a means for the support of life from day 
to day until the coming of the new order. The family, he opines, 
was looked upon more or !ess as an interim ethics, for in the divine 
consummation there would be neither marriage nor giving in 
marriage. Hence always the element of Weliverneinung, ‘‘other- 
worldliness,”’ self-denial, mortification. 

' Mr. Mecklin most stoutly affirms that the early Christians had 
no fighting faith, that intellectual virtues were of little value, that 
there were no scientific interpretations of the teachings of the church. 

We ask ourselves in astonishment whether he has ever read 
the Acts of the Martyrs with their overwhelming examples of 
fortitude, and the writings of the early Fathers and Apologists 
who exhibited an intellectual acumen and evidenced an intellectual 
superiority both in speech and in writings which would do honor 
to our present age ? 

From the persecution and suppression of the early Christians 
he gathers a theory of morality that has been styled by Nietzsche 
Sklaven-Moral, and the modern professor stoops so low as impli- 
citly to subscribe to the discarded philosophy of the German 
degenerate. If anything has been defeated in the late war let us 
hope that the perverse German philosophy, especially Hegel’s doc- 
trine on the State as the present deity, and Nietzsche’s super-man 
have met their complete overthrow in our university teaching. 
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What seems to vex the professor most is the attitude of “other- 
_ worldliness.”” He has not understood the very first principle of 
Christianity expressed by Our Lord: “If any man will follow me, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow me.”’ (Mark 
8:34; Matt. 10:38; 16:24). 

It happened, so the professor asserts, that small groups of 
early Christians emerging from persecution under Constantine 
with their ideals could not meet the demands of the rapidly 
expanding faith. Social activities were entirely neglected by the 
early saint. 

“‘There was still the sharp distinction between the worldly and 
the otherworldly, the natural and supernatural.” But the church 
of the Middle Ages adopted secularizing tendencies and she man- 
aged that “no saintly ideals flourished that did not receive the 
sanction and enjoy the sympathy and support of ecclesiastical 
authority.” Here for once the author expresses what is evident 
to every Catholic and fair-minded student of history, viz., that 
the striving after Christian sanctity is a work of the individual 
under the direction of the church. “The otherworldly ideals of 
Peter Damiani, of St. Bernard, of St. Francis of Assisi, never 
soared beyond the authority of the pope; but this was only in 
the secularized church.”” We must give Mr. Mecklin credit for 
this acknowledgment of the pope’s authority. In this he is unlike 
Sabbatier, who, in his life of St. Francis, has so reflected the fact 
on his concave mirror as to make the great saint act against the 
authority of the pope. But the “secularized church” is another 
fanciful dream of the would-be historian. 


MISTAKEN CONCEPTION OF THE SAINT 


The position of the mediaeval saint, so the professor continues, 
was cast in the spiritual solidarity with the world, and this is to 
him ‘“‘an interesting paradox.” But this again is a conclusion of 
a distorted mind which he bolsters up with a queer quotation 
from the entirely unreliable Froude. James Anthony Froude was 
quite recently discussed by Father Hull in the Bombay Examiner 
under the title “The Arch Liar.” ‘‘The patriarchal régime of 
the Middle Ages,’”’ Mr. Mecklin asserts further, “brought the 
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saint nearer socializing than at any other period of history. His 
sufferings and intercessions and also his superior mind were looked 
upon as most valuable assets by other members of the commu- 
nity.” Their love of the contemplative life is not to the liking of 
the professor. 

This passage allows us to look at the misconception in the 
author’s mind. He views the saint, as it were, in the making, a 
man who makes a profession of being a saint. This is not the 
saint in the eyes of the church. The one honored as a saint is 
one who has finished his mortal career, who, after his holy life has 
been carefully examined and his intercession and miracles attested, 
has been pronounced as worthy of the honors of a saint by the 
church. It is well known that as a rule fifty years must elapse 
before the process of beatification is taken up. . 

Evidently Mr. Mecklin has in mind a monk or religious of 
the Middle Ages, who lives apart from the world and makes the 
striving after religious perfection the aim of his life. It is true 
that many of the saints have obtained their sainthood as members 
of a religious order. But anyone acquainted with the calendar 
of saints has ready before his mind any number of men or women 
who have not been members of a religious order. The confusion 
arising from setting up his own arbitrary and obscure definition 
of a saint and considering him as one who is a saint during his 
lifetime adds to the gloomy confusion of the paper. 

It is, no doubt, apparent to the people when men like St. 
Stephen suffer and die for the faith. Examples of holiness of life, 
as that of St. Francis of Assisi, were not all hidden, but often 
excited admiration and veneration for the man during his lifetime. 
The vox populi may often have been the vox Dei. But we repeat 
that the saint in the acceptance of the Catholic church is one who 
after his death has been declared a saint and worthy of the honor 
of the saint by the church. 


LEGENDS AND LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Mr. Mecklin’s bad humor regarding the Catholic church is in 
evidence all through the essay; this notwithstanding the fact that 
he refers with apparent respect to standard Catholic works, like 
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St. Augustine’s The City of God; St. Thomas’ Summa; the Bol- 
landists; Gregory the Great’s Lives of the Saints; Benedict XIV, 
etc. But the intelligent reader is forced to doubt whether the 
' professor has really seen and read any of these great publications. 
At any rate unbiased readers, even Protestants, have obtained 
different views of the church and her saints from such masterpieces 
of history and literature. 

In particular, certain saints seem to be very displeasing to the 
professor, who feels wroth at some story or legend that either has 
no foundation in fact or which he has distorted. Thus regarding 
the worship of relics, which he says—most falsely—‘ reproduced 
in Christian guise all the phenomena of fetishism,’ he adds in a 
tone of compassion, quoting the Summa, “the custom even 
received the sanction of the great Aquinas.” St. Gregory the 
Great was by no means the first, or one of the first, to write the 
lives of the saints, as is known to every student of church history. 
The Acta Martyrum were collected at a much earlier date (see 
Catholic Encyclopedia, ‘Acts of Martyrs’’). The reference to St. 
‘Anselm appears flippant and shows that the writer knows little if 
anything at all of the works of this great doctor of the church. 
In the quotation from Lecky on the martyrdom of St. Perpetua, 
who is especially dear to every Catholic because her feast together 
with that of St. Felicitas has been made universal for the church 
by the late Pius X, and whose names are mentioned every day in 
the sacrifice of Mass, the motive of her suffering is entirely missed. 
The St. Louis who was forced to “‘shun all female society includ- 
ing that of his mother” is probably misread for St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga, whose peculiar and almost exaggerated sense of modesty 
cannot be appreciated by any shallow unbeliever. St. Gregory 
VII is vindicated long ago in history especially by the German 
uistorian Gfrérer (Gregory VII and his Times), who from Protes- 
tantism turned to the bosom of the Roman Catholic church; and 
the clumsy epithet “the Politician Hildebrand” simply shows how 
far Mr. Mecklin is behind the times. The expression theopathic 
type, “found in St. Francis,” is in bad taste and wanting in proper 
respect. The opprobrious reference to St. Theresa and to the 
neurotic states of female saints is highly offensive. The latter 
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criticism is borrowed from other authors, as the quotation marks 
indicate, but no names are given. We have a recollection that 
the strange medical work by Krafft-Ebing uses similar expressions, 
which are by no means grounded on facts but flow from a degen- 
erate imagination of the writer. A priest begging absolution from 
a poor female servant whose charitable deed he had misjudged is a 
highly ridiculous vagary of a dreamer, and the subsequent com- 
ment on this questionable morality, in which “the individual 
becomes a law to himself,’ strangely illustrates the miscon- 
ception which appears to dominate the author’s mind. 


MISSTATEMENT OF PURPOSE OF CANONIZATION 


Canonization and its purpose are repeatedly and most grossly 
misstated; it is looked upon as an unrivaled instrument on the 
part of the church in eliminating undesirable variations. In this 
‘connection the author pours out his vial of abuse on the church 
for the fact that ‘Abelard, a spiritual genius and one of the most 
brilliant intellects of the Middle Ages, is excluded from the. 
catalogue of the saints.” 

The high esteem entertained for Abelard is really amusing. 
It shows how little the real character of this man is known. The 
name of Abelard has been celebrated by modern writers, we believe, 
for no other reason than that he was a vir bellator ab adolescentia— 
a knocker in vulgar parlance—and had some unsavory relations 
with Heloise as narrated in his Historia Calamitatum. It is for 
such reasons, it seems, that the sympathy of the modern un- 
Christian world has been extended to this unfortunate man. 
Abelard on the calendar of saints! Why, it would be more ridic- 
ulous than to have Saul among the prophets. It certainly is a 
pity that Professor Mecklin was not consulted by the church as 
to the subjects for canonization. He might propose the name of 
Abelard if he thinks that miracles have been performed by the 
intercession of this genius. He might “start something,” as the 
saying is, but he must follow the rules and laws of the Codex 
Juris Canonici.* 


*On Abelard see Cardinal Newman, Historical Sketches, Vol. III. 
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CRITICISM OF MIRACLES 


The superficial criticism of miracles deserves a passing notice. 
The old misstatement is revamped that ‘“‘the miracles are mainly 
significant as illustrating the credulity and superstition of men; 
they are sprung from the pious needs of an uncritical age; the 
miracles alleged to have been wrought upon those who sought help 
played a most important part in the canonization of Joan of Arc 
by Pius X in 1909.” Of course they did, and if Mr. Mecklin has 
any idea of canonization and the exacting accuracy as to fact and 
nature of miraculous events in connection with this process, he 
would at least respect the belief of Catholics and not only would 
cite in a footnote Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
but would quote, after careful reading, the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
We wonder whether the learned professor has ever heard of the 
new Canon Law, the Codex Juris Canonici which gives all the 
details of this process in Lib. IV, Pars 2a canons 1999-2141." 
Regarding the chivalrous Joan of Arc it is to be noted that she 
was not canonized but beatified by Pius X. Only quite recently, 
March 26, 1919, under Benedict XV the miracles presented for 
her canonization were approved and as a consequence the canoni- 
zation of Blessed Joan of Arc is assured in the near future.” 

If a modern writer wants to acquaint us with the history of 
banking in the United States and in his book distorts facts and 
moreover omits to mention the Federal Reserve Bank, we consider 
his efforts a complete failure and do not dignify the work with a 
moment’s attention. The application to Mr. Mecklin’s essay is 
obvious. 


THE “‘SOCIAL IDEA”? PARAMOUNT 


It becomes plain to the observant reader that there must be 
a sore in the mind from which such Mecklinian offensive and 
unreasonable statements emanate. Probably we are not mistaken 
if we gather from the author’s scattered expressions that he has a 
disgust for the conception which he has formed of the saint and 


* See also Catholic Encyclopedia, Supplement, “Canon Law.” 
?See America, May 3, 1919, p. 88. 
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the attitude of the church toward the saint. As a modern soci- 
ologist he is naturally imbued with the ideal of human society as 
the be-all and end-all of all human aspirations. As was seen in 
the articles on evolution printed in Social Justice, everything 
must be socialized, the school, the church, the club. The church 
and religion itself are only some means of social control. Saint- 
hood is in Mr. Mecklin’s mind only the outcome of the social 
values of the age. The saint in the Middle Ages may have been 
a social factor, but ‘‘the saint is out of place in a democratic age.” 
We do not seem to go astray when we say that the entire outpour- 
ing of Mr. Mecklin’s inconsiderate, unhistorical, and irreverent 
attack on the saints and the Roman Catholic church is prompted 
by a strong feeling against the great aim and end of every individ- 
ual soul as taught by the church, viz., to know, serve, and love 
the Creator and thus save his soul. This evidently is displeasing 
to the professor. He would chafe at the thought that there is 
ancther world, a supernatural kingdom for which man should 
strive. The Christian in baptism has renounced Satan and all 
his pomps, the world and concupiscence, and has given himself 
over completely to Christ, the Redeemer of his soul. The Chris- 
tian’s life is indeed in the world, but not of the world. Temporal 
goods must be for him a means to love God and obtain happiness 
which he cannot get in this life. This is the only reasonable and 
dignified view of man’s existence and purpose in life. In man’s 
essential duties is included his obligation to society, i.e., the ruling 
authority, and his fellowman. Only crass materialism and base 
atheism, such as are found in the writings of modern evolutionary 
sociologists, can dare to deny this noble and excellent aim of man’s 
life on earth. The saint realizes this aim thoroughly and clearly 
and shapes his actions so as to make sure of the final destiny. 


THE PROTESTANT SAINT ATTACKED 


The Protestant ideal of “the saint” also comes in for a sharp 
criticism in the introduction of the article and again in the last 
pages. Orthodox Protestantism, we are told, emasculated the 

* December, 1918, January and February, 1910, especially the estimate of Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, whose works and articles 
on “‘Cultural Evolution” appear in the issue of December, 1918, p. 283. 
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idea of the saint by making it theological—whatever that may 
mean. The author refers to the striking vitality and charm of 
the mediaeval as contrasted with the Protestant idea of the saint, 
due to “‘the recognition in the former of the human side.” 

We may leave it to our Protestant brethren to ward off the 
attack launched against them by the professor. We have still to 
hear of a Protestant saint. Consistently with the reformer’s 
doctrine there is no such thing possible as a Protestant saint. The 
Lutheran justification by faith alone is essentially unmoral and 
excludes works of heroic virtue. The very means of sanctification 
are cut off by reducing the seven sacraments to two. Protestant 
contempt for saints and veneration of saints puts the saint under 
the ban. ‘‘Undoubtedly,” so we read in the Question Box, p. 152, 
“many outside the body of the Catholic church, and even among 
the pagans, have been remarkable for their natural virtues, and 
often they had supernatural faith, hope, and charity, which they 
possessed by virtue of their union with the soul of God’s church. 
But the holiness of these individuals of the several churches is 
not due to the sect to which they belong, but to the Catholic 
church, many of whose teachings and principles their sect still 
retains.”” In the light of this doctrine we are able to feel rather 
than to express the cynical and frivolous thought contained in the 
sentence of Mr. Mecklin: ‘The Monk of Wittenberg finally broke 
away from the charmed circle of the Holy Catholic church.” It 
seems as if the professor had not heard of Denifle’s or Grisar’s 


Life of Martin Luther. 


SAINTS NOT OUT OF DATE 


The contention then of this curious article, “The Passing of 
the Saint,” is that the saint and the ideal of the saint as still 
upheld by the Roman Catholic church are woefully out of date, 
useless, and without socializing influence. And the proof for this 
scathing condemnation? None whatever, except the writer’s bold 
and insolent ipse dixi. Facts are ignored, biographies set aside, 
great works not read and consulted, views manufactured, and 
all this thrown before a gullible public under the auspices of the 
American Journal of Sociology. The oft-criticized infallibility of 
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the church and the pope is simply like a light of twentieth magni- 
tude compared with this immense self-asserting infallibility of the 
professor of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Which poisoned sources may have infected so injuriously the 
views of the writer? May not the much-lauded sources of writers 
like Gibbon, Draper, Andrew White, Paul Monroe, Froude, James, 
and their class with their historical misrepresentation and narrow 
bigotry have from early boyhood fed the mind of the Pittsburgh 
professor with anti-Catholic prejudice? Has he ever turned to 
the books of the accomplished Cardinal Newman and allowed 
himself to come under the charm of his style? Would it be too 
much to ask him to read Discourse V of Discourses to Mixed Con- 
gregations: ‘‘Saintliness the Standard of Christian P. .-~iple” ? 

The Catholic church, spread all over the world, with her three 
hundred million adherants, honors the Saints with reasonable 
but enthusiastic devotion. There are nearly twenty millions of 
Catholics in the United States. Their conviction and practice 
ought to command the respect of every American who ‘loves 
liberty of conscience and religion. 


, THE TITLE ITSELF OFFENSIVE 

The very title “The Passing of the Saint” is an insult to the 
Catholic body. Has the writer ever heard of the famous book 
entitled The Holiness of the Church in the Nineteenth Century, 
translated from the German of Rev. Constantine Kempf, S.J., by 
Father Francis Breyman, S.J.? The reading of this remarkable 
book will convince the unprejudiced that the saint is not passing 
away. He isa reality in our modern age; saints are found among 
all classes of people; their works have been of unparalleled social 
influence of the best kind; their lives were heroic and their power 
was substantiated by miracles which the church examined most 
critically and approved with her authority. Nay, strange to say, 
canonization processes are being worked out at present. Let no 
professor of the University of Pittsburgh or in the state of Penn- 
sylvania be frightened—in Philadelphia, the great city of the 
State of Penn, in 1860, died a bishop, R. Rev. John H. Neumann, 
whose acts of beatification are well under way. This extraor- 
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dinary man was for some time superior of the Redemptorists in 
Pittsburgh; he walked the very streets of the city where Professor 
Mecklin is setting forth his attacks on the Catholic church. 

A real American bishop is to be enrolled in the catalogue of 
saints, not to mention many other men and women whose holy 
lives have been honored by God in such a way as to accord them 
the honors of the altars on earth. 


MODERN SAINTS AND MARTYRS 


The number of martyrs in the nineteenth century is remarkable 
beyond expectation. We give expression to our full conviction 
when we say, that, not ignoring the merit and influence of our 
Lincolns, our Florence Nightingales, our Booker T. Washingtons, 
who, as Mr. Mecklin says, “‘seem after all to have caught and inter- 
preted the universal human values of the age,” and in spite of Mr. 
Mecklin’s bold assertion that in these men and women, not identi- 
fied with institutional Christianity, rather than in Anselm, Ber- 
nard, or Damiani, we must seek our modern saints, we give 
expression to our full conviction that the real saints, such as are 
produced by the Catholic church and honored by her, are the 
real and greatest and most influential benefactors of mankind. 
No greater blessing can be given to an age and to a country than a 
saint. And the beatification and canonization of the saint is 
more beneficial to the age and the race than the invention of the 
steam engine and electric power and wireless and any and all of 
these natural forces and inventions combined. Svch saints may 
not be acceptable to the world in which they live, they may not 
be highly regarded by a subsequent worldly nation that witnesses 
their canonization, but like the sunshine, pure air, and the bene- 
ficial rain, they influence the age in a degree that immeasurably 
surpasses ariy conceivable factor of material progress. 

“The Passing of the Saint”—the title is insulting to the 
church. For, as we have proved, the true church of Christ must 
produce saints and must manifest the power of extraordinary 
signs because her Founder has given this promise. 

“The Passing of the Saint” is, to the Catholic, equivalent to 
the “Passing of the Church” and, in saying this, Professor, you 
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touch the very heart of the believing Catholic. For the church 
cannot pass away. She is built upon the rock of Peter and the 


powers of hell shall not prevail against her. 


THE CHURCH INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Thus to the Catholic the attempt of Professor Mecklin is like 
the prank of a naughty boy who looks up to the mighty rock of 
Gibraltar, is displeased with some stain or crack that his colored 
spectacles report to him, and in his boyish petulancy throws a 
handful of mud against the rock. Now! There! 

Pace, Mr. Mecklin, the rain and the sunshine will soon take 
away the mud and the rock will stand unshaken in its overwhelm- 
ing majesty and on the top of the rock there is built the holy city, 
the Holy Catholic church. It is of her that the Vatican Council 
declared what is so consoling and inspiring to her children and 
what makes a strong impression on many who are not yet in the 
fold: ‘‘The church of herseif, by reason of her wonderful propaga- 
tion, her extraordinary holiness, and inexhaustible fertility in all 
good works—by reason of her Catholic unity and invincible stead- 
fasiness, isa great and perpetual motive of credibility, and au 
irrefragable witness to her own divine mission. Hence it is, that 
like a standard set up unto the nations, she both invites those who 
have not yet received the faith to come to her and assures her sons 
that the faith which they profess is fixed upon the firmest founda- 
tion.” 

In bidding farewell to the professor of the University of 
Pittsburgh we deprecate most emphatically the condescending 
compassion which he repeatedly offers to the Catholic church for 
being woefully out of harmony with the modern age. We glory 
in the possession of an extraordinary light and extend our senti- 
ments of sincere commiseration to the modern professor. His 
attack has not shaken us in the least. It has been to us, much as 
we al] regret the foul onslaught on the saints, an opportunity to 
speak on the saints, their veneration and relics, and the Catholic 
church, the fruitful mother of saints. We feel proud of our saints 
and we sincerely pity men, and above all Americans, who like 
Mr. Mecklin rail with prejudice and disrespect against the higher, 
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purer, and nobler outlook on life, shining forth in the lives of the 
saints and in the veneration accorded to them by the church. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN ON THOSE WALKING IN DARKNESS 


Cardinal Newman in his discourse, “Saintliness the Standard”’ 
(Discourses to Mixed Congregations), pictures as living in under- 
ground caverns a set of worldly men who never see the light of day; 
they live in pits and ravines and there they work, there they take 
their pleasures, there perhaps they die. He says of the English 
people—and his words are applicable to the American people of 
today, perhaps with greater significance: 

Also! Alas! those great and noble people, born to aspire, born for rever- 
ence, behold them walking to and fro by the torchlight of the cavern, or 
pursuing the wild fires of the marsh, not understanding themselves, their 
destinies, their defilements, their needs, because they have not the glorious 
luminaries of heaven to see, to consult and to admire. 

But O, what a change, when the good hand of God brings them by some 
marvellous providence to the pit’s mouth, and then out into the blessed light 
of day! What a change for them when they first begin to see with the eyes 
of the soul, with the intuition which grace gives, Jesus, the Sun of Justice, 
and the heaven of Angels and Archangels in which He dwells, and the Bright 
Morning Star, which is His Blessed Mother, and the continued flood of light 
falling and striking against the earth, and transformed, as it falls, into an 
infinity of hues, which are His Saints; and the boundless sea which is the 
image of His divine immensity; and then again the calm, placid moon by 
night, which images His Church, and the silent stars, like good, holy men, 
travelling on in lonely pilgrimage to their eternal rest. 


The reviewer recommends, besides Cardinal Newman, Charles S. 
Devas, The Key to the World’s Progress," especially chapter vi. 

In conclusion let it be repeated: we can hardly express in 
words the deep regret and indignation felt by the Catholic body 
that a professor of a modern seat of learning should with such an 
air of infallibility pronounce his erroneous views and untrue state- 
ments regarding the Roman Catholic church in a free republic 
where liberty of conscience and religion is a guaranteed right 
together with civil liberty and liberty of education. We regret 

* Mr. Devas is the well-known author of Political Economy, in the “Stonyhurst 
Series of Philosophy.” 
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exceedingly that misrepresentations of this kind should be set 
forth in a journal that commands the respect of the academic - 
world, a journal which is read by the members of that church 
that has nearly twenty million adherents in the United States, a 
church that has proved her loyalty and generosity in the late war 
far in excess of the numerical proportion of her numbers and has 
heeded most promptly and unselfishly through church societies, 
parish schools, academies, colleges, and universities any and every 
apneal for assistance made by the government. This church is 
above all desirous to preserve and to promote peace and mutual 
respect among all the citizens of the Union. The true American 
is convinced that such mutual respect is not only a matter of 
gentlemanly courtesy but an absolutely essential requisite for the 
well-being of the nation, and therefore the true American does 
not understand, but feels grieved and indignant that any people 
who glory in the name of Americans should misrepresent the 
Catholic church, her doctrine and history, impugn her motives, 
and express themselves in a way that is calculated to spread 
contempt and hatred for the entire body of the Catholic citizens. 
This church is entitled to respect and must not directly or indirectly 
be deprived of, or disturbed in the right of, religious and educa- 
tional freedom. Every liberty-loving, patriotic American will 
refrain from playing into the hands of those insidious and busy- 
body propagandists who aim at crushing out of existence the 
Catholic church and especially her schools that have rendered 
magnificent service to the State, because in a persistent and 
malicious conspiracy this church is made out to be “the menace” 
to the American nation. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN SOCIOLOGY‘ 


C. J. BUSHNELL 
Toledo University 


LACK OF LOGICAL METHOD IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


“As a general proposition,” says Professor Small, “social scien- 
tists are not interested in the fundamental logic of the relations 
which they profess to interpret. Their interpretations have conse- 
quentiy been pitifully superficial, fragmentary, and incoherent.’” 
As an illustration of this proposition, consider the following Tables 
I and II, giving respectively current classifications of social activities 
(as current interpretations of social structure), and current classi- 
fications of stages in social evolution (as current interpretations of 
social development). Not that all of the writers indicated in 
the tables are unmindful of the requirements of logic or of scientific 
method. Some of them are very well aware of these requirements. 
But those whose thinking is most careful, rigorous, and scientific 
are apparently, as a rule, numbered among the social “ philosophers” 
rather than among the social “‘scientists.”’ 


DISAGREEMENTS IN CURRENT SOCIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

1. That the classifications are fragmentary is apparent.—To 
the uninitiated layman at the present time the output of the social 
sciences looks much like a “crazy quilt’’ of unrelated patches, so 
thin as to furnish little comfort to the body politic. We need in 
social science, first of all, a scientifically constructed, logically 
criticized set of intellectual tools, concepts, or categories with 
which to work; and then we need a coherent, generally accepted 
ground pattern on which to construct our design or plan of the 
new social order that must arise out of the present world-chaos. 

2. There is no generally recognized principle of classtfication in 
social science.—This is but one evidence of the insufficient agreement 

* A chapter from a forthcoming book, Social Reconstruction. 

? Meaning of Social Science, pp. 146, 147. 
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on terms and concepts. To the laymen, it must be confessed, the 
working equipment of sociology up to date often looks more like a 
museum full of curios than a workshop full of tools; and such is 
necessarily largely the fact: for, as a new science, sociology has 
been engaged extensively in raking together things that might 
prove useful in constructing a better social order, rather than accu- 
rately adapting the materials assembled. The time has come when 
this preliminary assembling of data must give more place to con- 
structive social interpretation. 


AGREEMENTS IN CURRENT SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION 


To the thoughtful student of society, however, there are sig- 
nificant agreements in current classifications of social science; 
and the present-day effort of sociology to get down to fundamen- 
tals of interpretation appears to be, as Professor James said of 
metaphysics, an unusually obstinate effort to think clearly. 
(1) The division of labor in sociology has now reached the point where 
the resulting patchwork, in spite of glaring gaps, promises fairly well 
to cover its subject, the whole body of society. (2) It is also instruct- 
ive to observe that leading students of the subject are beginning to use 
in their classifications more consciously the historic or genetic method, 
and are beginning to arrive at substantial agreement as to the earlier 
and later phases of social activities and social development. We leave 
it to the reader himself to confirm at his leisure these observations 
by a survey of the tables. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD MOST IMPORTANT FOR 
SOCIOLOGY 


1. Sociology must view society as a whole-—This follows from the 
logical fact that to interpret any field of science means to introduce 
unity, consistency, into it. To make any subject intelligible is to 
present it as a system of relations, so that it is evident how the 
parts co-operate in maintaining the identity of the system through 
a series of changes. This is what sociology has to do for society. 
It is an urgent piece of work, not only because the world is in need 
of a more stable social order, but also because the special social 
sciences do not interpret society with sufficient comprehensive- 
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ness to serve as an adequate guide for the general social 
reconstruction now required. This point is today so well rec- 
ognized among thoughtful people that it is unnecessary here to 
emphasize it. 

There is a corollary of the point, however, which is not so well 
recognized, viz., that sociology has become a prerequisite of prac- 
tical ethics as furnishing the explanation of human relationships 
on which valid and effective, “‘wholesome,’’ moral conduct must be 
based." With the ever-expanding area and increasing complexity 
of societies conscious of their growing unity, sociology has been 
developed to furnish the understanding of social organization and 
evolution indispensable to co-operation, to existence itself, under 
modern conditions. Logically, sociology is the latest, most 
complex, most concrete science concerning our most important 
general relationships to the world of people. Logically, sociology, 
because it does take account of aij our important common relation- 
ships, is the last word of science on the fundamental principles of 
moral conduct. Its statements of general social relationships 
furnish the norms, the principles, by which detailed ethical instruc- 
tions must be guided, and therefore ultimately with which all 
practical instructions must harmonize. In short, in defining the 
unity of society, sociology defines the supreme practical criterion 
of conduct.?_ General sociology is thus the logic of society, defining 
how the various social functions operate in developing the growing 
social union. (At present several of the functions, for example, 
notably recreation and art, are inadequately discussed.) 

2. In defining the social union, sociology classifies social phe- 
nomena from two points of view: that of organization or structure, 
and that of development or evolution—The one method gives the 
constitution of society; the other gives the history of society. 
The one presents the system of social elements at any given time, 
showing how their co-operation tends both to maintain the existing 
system and to produce the new system, into which the existing is 
always developing. The other, social evolution, presents the series 

* Cf. Small, “ The Significance of Sociology for Ethics,” Decennial Publications 
of the University of Chicago, Vol. IV. 

2 Peace, as a condition of union, rather than war, as a condition of disunion, is the 
norm. 
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of social systems through which society has developed, and indi- 
cates the type toward which it is tending at the present time. Thus, 
by indicating the direction that social development has been taking 
and the method by which one type of social order is transformed into 
another, sociology enables us to project a rational ideal of society 
and to work systematically for its attainment. The aim of soci- 
ology is to enable us to make the needful social readjustments so 
rapidly and accurately that no serious disorder of social functions 
or disturbance of social development will take place. 

3. The scientific method of sociology is historical or genetic.— 
In common with all other sciences, sociology endeavors to explain 
a fact by showing “the exact and exclusive conditions of its origin. 
By this means it takes it out of its opaque isolation and gives it 
meaning by presenting it as a distinct and yet related part of a 
larger historic continuum. ... . The discovery of the process 
becomes at once an instrument for the interpretation of other facts 
which are explainable by reference to the process operating under 
somewhat different conditions.’* The ultimate aim of this method 
in sociology is to define the terms and conditions of right conduct in 
the present situation. But some people have objected that this 
method, successfully used in the physical sciences, cannot be suc- 
cessful in the social sciences for two reasons: first, because to use 
the method in interpreting the phenomena of human volitions, 
habits, and vocations is to mistake society for a mechanism, 
falsely to regard human nature as automatic; and, secondly, because 
(to state the matter positively) the power of initiative which gives 
human conduct its responsible, moral character, makes it essentially 
unpredictable. Hence what functioned as right conduct in the past 
cannot throw any light on what is right conduct in the present, and 
we must therefore rely upon intuition or empirical judgment to guide 
us. This view mistakes both the facts of human nature and the 
method of modern science. Certainly human conduct is extensively 
predictable; its predictableness is what enables us to keep appoint- 
ments, to carry out business contracts; in short, to co-operate, to 
live. Moreover, there are certain facts of human behavior that 
are quite accurately predictable, even in our present stage of social 
science, such as the number of deaths, of marriages, of births, of 

* Dewey, Philosophical Review, IX, 124. 
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fires, and of letters in any considerable population over any con- 
siderable period of time. As nothing occurs twice exactly alike, 
as time makes a difference, as development works real, continuous 
change in the universe, even physical science does not assume to 
make absolute and exhaustively complete prediction of conditions. 
Such an effort would imply a cessation of all development, of all 
growth, of all life, and then an instantaneous explanation of the 
whole universe, whatever that might mean. It would deny our 
present understanding of the nature of the universe. Scientific 
method logically implies that the universe is growing. The really 
new is the unpredicted. What science does assume to do is to 
predict conditions so far as is necessary for our present needs of 
adjustment. A formulation of observed habits of nature—of regular 
antecedents and consequents—which we call a law, whether “ physi- 
cal”’ or “civil,” does not give us a statement of total relationships 
but only of certain abstract relationships that we call cause and 
effect, that we may use in controlling present conditions in the 
fulfilment of our interests, but that always ignores other possible 
relationships until future needs require their definition. Empiri- 
cism or intuition gives us no explicit criterion of right conduct other 
than the immediate will or impulse of the individual. Such doc- 
trines have the grain of important truth that the undefined or 
previously defined relationships, more numerous than those im- 
mediately in consciousness, are always at work in us, helping 
to determine our conduct by relatively unconscious adjustments 
of habit in socially desirable ways. But without recognition 
of the importance of the scientific method in morals, furnishing 
rules or generalized statements of the conditions of right con- 
duct that can be experimentally tested and publicly agreed 
upon, everything is left to the individual’s private and un- 
analyzed impulse, and we fall back into the disasters of autoc- 
racy and force employed by those who are either unwilling or 
unable to have their methods publicly understood. Thus von 
Tannenberg said: ‘The German people is always right, because it 
is the German people, and because it numbers 87,000,000. .. . . 
Since we have the force, we have not to seek reasons.’* 

* Grossdeutschland, edition of 1911, pp. 230-31, quoted in Out of Their Own 
Mouth, p. 79 (published by Appleton). 
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The historical method of science, as used in sociology, must be 
largely a study of the past as revealing the method of social evolu- 
tion in such a way as to enable us to use it in controlling our future 
development. ‘The significance of conscious or spiritual values 
cannot be made out by direct inspection, nor yet by direct physical 
dissection and recomposition. . . . . History gives these facts in 
process of becoming or generation; the earlier terms of the series 
provide us with the simplification which is the counterpart of 
isolation in physical experiment; each successive later term answers 
the purpose of synthetic recombination under increasingly com- 
plex conditions.’”’ Thus “‘right’”’ conduct, that which attains the 
end of social union, is just as truly determinable by the scientific 
_ method of historic or genetic study as is mechanical invention or 

any other kind of human adaptation.’ The whole trend of modern 
philosophy is in this direction. Says Professor Dewey: 


A complete historical account of the development of any ethical idea or 
practice would not only enable us to interpret both its cruder and more mature 
forms, but, what is even more important, would give us insight into the opera- 
tions and conditions which make for morality, and thus afford us intellectual 
tools for attacking other moral facts... . . In analogy with the results flowing 
in physical sciences from intellectual control, we have every reason to suppose 
that the successful execution of this mode of approach would yield also fruit 
in practical control: that is, knowledge of means by which individual and 


* For an excellent discussion of the philosophical implications here involved see 
Philosophical Review, XX VII, No. 6, articles on ‘“‘ Mechanism vs. Vitalism,” especially 
those of Professors Marvin, Warren, and Hoernle. 

My own point of view is that both of these categories are partial and comple- 
mentary statements of the operation of experience, which is more adequately expressed 
by the category of teleology. Mechanism stands for the side of order, habit, the possi- 
bility of sufficient predictableness in our experience for the purposes of practical con- 
trol. Vitalism, on the other hand, stands essentially for the side of variation, change, 
the possibility of progress and growth. ‘Teleology stands for both, for orderly progress. 
If there is anything really new under the sun, if progress, growth, are real, if human 
efforts count for any real additions to the values of the universe, as modern science 
assumes, then it is neither possible nor needful to predict the total consequences of any 
line of activity, but only such general forms of the consequences as we need to know for 
controlling activity in the fulfilment of life as an increasingly valuable quality of 
experience. Variation operates within limits set by habits at any particular time; 
and mechanism is simply the system of habits, the constitutional organization and 
tendency of activity that serves as a guide, not as a suppression of growth. All dis- 
tinctions, including mechanism, are made for the sake of some end. 
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corporate conduct might be modified in desirable directions. If we get knowl- 
edge of a process of generation, we get knowledge of how to proceed in getting 
a desired result." 
In other words we need to know the method of transition, 
whether we desire to proceed from one type of social activity to 
another or from one type of civilization to another. In any case, 
whether in dealing with a situation in its structural aspects as an 
organized system of relationships or in its evolutionary aspects as 
developing out of one type of system and into another, the essential 
point of interpretation is as to the nature of the members in the 
system or of the types in the series, and this can be determined only 
by such a classification as will show their functional or genetic 
relationship to each other. 

4. In defining the social standard as a harmoniously growing 
social union, sociology is logically compelled to make a double classi- 
fication of the conditions of union: on the one hand, of the psychical 
or subjective conditions; and, on the other, of the sociai or objective 
conditions.—The one is an analysis of the character of the individual, 
of the system of personal functions or interests which make up the 
generic individual. The other is an analysis of the character of the 
social environment, of the system of social functions or vocations 
which constitute the objective social union. In any valid account 
of the social constitution as the standard of social relationships 
neither one of these factors of the constitution can be ignored or 
slighted, as certain recent sociological writers have seemed to 
attempt to do.” It is now coming to be recognized by competent 
experts generally that both individual character, as psychologically 
interpreted, and social environment, as sociologically interpreted, 
must be taken into account and definitely related to each other in 
any determination of conduct.’ 

* Dewey, Philosophical Review, IX, 124. 

2 Cf. Bernard, The Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Conirol. Of course, 
science always treats its subject-matter, even in the case of psychological analysis of 
the elements of character, as objective; but as the individual is an imitator of that 
which is new in moral development, it is not possible to deduce psychological analysis 
completely to objective terms. 

3 Cf. Dewey, “‘ Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality.” It is 
interesting to note in this connection the beginning of character analysis successfully 


used by our war authorities for placing soldiers in their positions. Decennial Publi- 
cations of the University of Chicago, Vol. ITl, esp. pp. 138, 139. 
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The problem of the social standard is thus the problem of the 
relation of the individual to society in its most general form. 
The assumptions and practices of autocracy and bolshevism, 
capitalism and anarchism, today are crying demands for at least a 
better statement and if possible a practical solution of this problem, 
adapted to the needs of the times. The problem has usually been 
stated in the confused and insoluble form: Is the individual sub- 
ordinate to the state or the state subordinate to the individual ? 
The autocrat answers, The individual is subordinate to the state, 
because he asserts himself (or his class) to be the state, and the 
other fellow (of the mass) to be the individual. The anarchist 
answers, The state is subordinate to the individual, and for the 
same reason: he regards himself as the individual, and the auto- 
crat, or his class, as the state. These two attitudes simply repre- 


_-sent the natural reactions of self-preservation in the relationship of 


despotism, on the one hand, and slavery, on the other, that has 
become unstable and impossible under modern conditions of general 
enlightenment. Naturally the anarchist wishes to abolish all 
states of that alien imposed kind, and, failing to realize that there is 
any other kind of state than that which is essentially unorganic, 
irrational, and consequently coercive, he would abolish all states 
whatever, hoping to retain necessary orderly co-operation through 
the sheer enlightenment and benevolence of “unspoiled”? human 
nature. 

The present supreme problem of sociology is to make the world 
see the meaning of democracy as a social order in which neither the 
individual nor society is subordinate to the other in generai, as the 
class theory of social relationship tries to maintain, but that each 
is subordinzic to the other at different times under particular 
conditions; and it is the chief business of sociology to make clear 
the nature of those conditions. Any successful effort to do so must 
include, on the one hand, a classification that will give the system of 
capacities and interests of the individual, and, on the other, a 
classification of the vocations and institutional activities that will 
help to reveal the requirements of the particular social situation 
in which the individual finds himself. In other words, in a democ- 
racy, the relation of the individual to society is organic, the par- 
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ticular individual being the organ or agent through which all 
individuals, co-operating as a union, community, or society, are 
served. In brief, the conditions under which the individual is 
superior to society are those in which he is an efficient servant of 
society, an inventor and organizer of improvements useful to 
society. When the individual is subordinate to society it is then 
his privilege and business to help carry out and make available 
generally the useful inventions of others. All individuals actually 
play both réles to some extent, and it is the faith of democracy. 
of all who see and cherish the democratic idea, that an organic 
union shall be established, in which every individual in serving 
society shall at the same time be serving himself, and in serving 
himself shall be serving society as well. The distinction of superiority 
and subordination must be recognized as not a distinction of special 
favor but a distinction of special function. In this sense, then, the 
problem of the relationship of the individual to society in our time is 
pre-eminently that of changing class relationships into vocational 
relationships. We may properly speak of vocational classes; but 
the vocational distinction is fundamental. 

When we begin to consider the social problem as that of the 
harmonious, united co-operation of vocational activities, it at once 
becomes evident that we must have some means, on the one hand, 
of accurately identifying and estimating the powers of the individual 
to take a pa. in the world’s work, and, on the other, of accurately 
judging the nature and kind of work to be done. The one requires 
a Classification of the psychical factors of individual character, the 
other a classification of the social factors of community organ- 
ization. The further task of sociology is to show how these 
two sets of factors co-operate to achieve the social union and 
growth that we call civilization, the co-operative commonwealth, 
the Kingdom of God, or by whatever term we designate the social 
standard or ideal; democracy is the term now in vogue. 

In every moral judgment we become explicitly conscious of our 
organic relationship to the community, large or small, in which we 
live. That relationship in fact is the subject of the moral judgment. 
When we judge an act to be morally good or bad, we thereby at the 
same time judge the goodness or the badness both of the actor’s 
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character and of the circumstances under which he acted. In law, 
for example, where the moral nature of the act is in question, both 
individual character and social conditions are taken into account 
in reaching a decision. It therefore becomes highly important 
for us to define accurately what we mean by character and by social 
relations, and just how they are related to each other. It is not 
sufficient to say vaguely that character consists of the system of 
the individual’s habits and interests. We must define what the 
habits and interests are and how they operate to produce the indi- 
vidual’s characteristic acts. In order to do this effectively we must 
have some general means of analyzing character that will at the 
same time serve as a standard by which to judge it. We must ask 
in general, “Just what are the various distinguishable psychical 
attitudes and tendencies? How do they hang together? How 
does one call forth or preclude another? We need an inventc: y 
of the different characteristic dispositions; an account of how eax : 
is connected, both in the way of stimulation and inhibition, with 
every other.”* Similarly, it is not sufficient to say that the social 
situation is simply the system of institutions and vocations in which 
the individual happens to find himself, pointing out their conven- 
tional and familiar features. We need to know more definitely what 
the functional relationships of the institutions and vocations are to 
each other, how they “hang together,” how they stimulate, check, 
serve one another, as a system. It is just because individuals do 
have characters that we can, even now, roughly predict their acts 
under given conditions. Acts are the outcome of the interaction 
of these two factors, and we need to know more about them in 
order to achieve self-government. We well know that social voca- 
tions call out and modify the individual’s interests and habits and 
that these, in turn, develop and modify the vocations. But how 
does this organic circuit reconstruct the social constitution? What 
is the system? We do not know sufficiently to control the process, 
and so the ship of state and of world-affairs is without adequate 
chart and compass. If we had had, prior to the recent world-war, 
clearly and amply stated such an analysis of the forces of social 
organization as would have enabled us to see, on the one hand, the 


Dewey, of. cit., p. 123. 
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social significance of the “imperialistic’’ and “anarchistic’’ types 
of character, for example, and, on the other, the relationship of the 
existing social institutions and practices to each other, it is reason- 
able to infer that we could have avoided such an extensive break- 
down of civilization as we have recently experienced. ‘‘We require, 
prior to a particular moral crisis, a statement in universal terms of 
the mechanism of the attitudes and dispositions which determine 
judgment about action; while, on the other hand, we need a similar 
prior analysis and classification of the situations which call forth 
such judgment.’”* 

It is not merely prior to a moral crisis that we need such a double 
classification of the chief aspects of our experience. We need it as 
a means of facilitating all judgments dealing specifically with the 
adjustment of persons to their social situation, whether it be an eco- 
nomic judgment, concerning the hiring and directing of employees; 
or an educational judgment, concerning the instruction of a 
child; or a ministerial judgment, concerning the development of 
a good citizenship; or a governmental judgment, concerning the 
treatment of a prisoner, the making of a law, or the administration 
of international and interracial intercourse—in all such practical 
affairs we are in serious need of an analytical standard for the 
understanding, testing, and adjusting of the individual and his 
environment.? This is sociology’s or social philosophy’s “char- 
acteristic problem: the genesis and functioning in experience of 
various typical interests and occupations with reference to one 
another.’ 

5. Sociology must make clear and explicit use of the leading con- 
cepts developed by the logically and historically prior sciences, especially 
the main concepts of logic, biology, and psychology, viz., unity, life, 
and consciousness.—This simply means that, in attacking the social 
problem, sociology, as the very foundation and machinery for its 

whole constructive work, must come to some clear understand- 


Ibid., p. 137. 
2 For an excellent statement from the point of view of the needs of pedagogy see 
Teachers’ Manuals, No. 25 (Kellog & Co.), containing ‘My Pedagogical Creed,” by 
Professor Dewey, and “‘ Demands of Sociology upon Pedagogy,” by Professor Small. 


3 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 102. 
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ing and agreement as to what we logically must mean by the 
maintaining of unity and consistency in experience, how a living 
thing maintains itself, and how consciousness furthers this life- 
process. A clear understanding of these fundamentals is the neces- 
sary ground for the effective use of the large outfit of other concept 
tools required in sociology, among them being those of stand- 
ard, organization, achievement, success, co-operation, organism, 
environment, normality, abnormality, conflict, peace, develop- 
ment, progress, end, aim, perfection, good, evil, freedom, responsi- 
bility, cause, effect, interest, justice, economy, order, friendship, 
beauty, and hundreds of other tremendously significant terms that 
we often use so carelessly and so foolishly. For the lack of an 
adequate grounding in logic, biology, and psychology, sociology 
and all the special social sciences are more or less futilely 
floundering. ‘Decision, for instance, about what constitutes the ' 
ethical standard—whether conduciveness to ‘happiness’ or approxi- 
mation to ‘perfection’ of being—must be relatively futile, until 
there is some method of determining by reference to the logical 
necessity of the case what anything must be and mean in order to 
be a standard at all.’” 

I take the position that the standard is the union, which 
means fundamentally the social union, the organic co-operation 
of the social functions in the’ maintainance and enrichment of 
personality as manifested in the individual; and that any system 
or condition of affairs failing to achieve that end is not only in 
need of reconstruction but is inevitably in actual process of 
reconstruction by intelligence with that end more or less dis- 
tinctly in consciousness. Thinking, indeed consciousness itself, 
occurs only when the unity of practical conduct becomes impaired 
sufficiently to impede the operation of our functions. This is the 
condition in which old habits are no longer sufficient to maintain 
the union and new ones must be developed to that end. Conscious- 
ness, especially in its more reflective phase, is the function whose 
business is to keep restoring the unity of co-operation in the system 
of functions, as it becomes from time to time disordered. But 
consciousness is more than a mere instrument of adjustment; it is 


* Dewey, “ Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality,” p. 130. 
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also an accumulator of values. Unconscious, automatic action is 
not characteristically human action, but the reverse. The char- 
acteristically human is the highly conscious. By harmonizing 
conflicts in the interests of control, intelligence does not annihilate 
itself; on the contrary, it strengthens and enriches itself. Every 
act of the judgment enriches the content of the concepts employed 
in it, and thereby deepens consciousness. This growth of con- 
sciousness through its own operations in securing social unity is 
the essential factor in the development of civilization. Conscious- 
ness is possible only in a thing which grows, and is not only a 
promoter of growth but also a repository for the values developed 
in growth—having in each complete act of adjustment its own 
phases of increasing value. 

To anticipate a little, by way of illustration, what we shall 
endeavor to develop more explicitly in the next chapter, intelligence 
or consciousness as reflective in its work of restoring the unity of 
experience passes through four successive phases, whenever the 
impairment of the union is extensive enough to require thorough 
reorganization. The first is the practical phase, in which we make 
comparatively slight and immediate “physical’’ adjustments, whose 
values appear to us as economic goods. If these are adequate to 
restore the union of our functions our problem is solved, reflection 
subsides, and overt activity proceeds again. Many of our reflective 
acts are of this type, involving comparatively slight physical 
modifications of the environment in the more immediate satisfac- 
tion of our more “bodily” wants. But if the disorganization is not 
thus adjusted, then reflection passes into the scientific phase, in 
which we make more extensive, mediate, “mental’’ adjustments, 
constructing theories, hypotheses, principles, formulas, with which 
to secure control of the situation in reinstating union. In this phase 
of reflection which we call science, to be sure, the immediate, more 
conscious object is not the union; it is truth. But the world at 
large prizes truth, not merely as an end, but because by assisting 
to secure union it brings freedom, the practical value of the union. 
When, however, disunion has proceeded so far as plainly to involve 
personal relationships, then we become conscious that the merely 
scientific phase of the judgment is not sufficient, and reflection 
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passes into the ethical phase. In this we become aware that the 
end is, after all, the social union, whose value is friendship; and 
we make “‘moral”’ adjustments to relate ourselves consciously in this 
wider union. If this adjustment, once more, is comparatively 
simple and easy, then the judging form of experience may lapse 
again easily into overt action of an unreflective type; but if in 
the moral phase large difficulties have been overcome (it may be 
all up through the practical and the scientific phases as well), then 
our emotions have been aroused, we become conscious of the 
achieved union as a value of harmony, our reflection passes into 
the aesthetic phase, and our adjustment is of the “artistic” type— 
a complete union of theory and practice in which conduct is nicely 
adapted to conditions and harmony becomes beauty. The ele- 
mentary stages or types of judgment, then, are the practical, the 
scientific, the moral, and the aesthetic—stated in the ascending 
order of their depth of consciousness and their richness and value 
of content. 

The ground pattern of the constitution of the union is the 
biological system of functions, by which any living thing main- 
tains its identity, its unity, and which we can discern in ourselves 
as a definitely related series of phases of consciousness operating to 
transform an old, disintegrating union of decreasing value into a 
new and larger union of increasing value. 

6. The final step in scientific sociological method is the prepara- 
tion of general, practical programs of action, whereby the principles 
of social organization and progress can be achieved by the experi- 
mental method in community life. ‘The details of such general pro- 
grams must be left to legislation, administration, and the other 
innumerable modern agencies of systematic social reconstruction. 
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EDITORIAL 


MR. GEORGE E. ROBERTS AND DEMOCRACY 


In the American Review of Reviews for July, 1919, Mr. George E. 
Roberts uses the career of Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip to carry a eamaten 
which is implied but not directly stated. It amounts to this: 
in the case of Frank Vanderlip we have one boy rising from the snakes 
of the common people, by his own efforts, without adventitious circum- 
stances, to a position of leadership and great power.” Therefore our 
present capitalistic system is as democratic as any system that could be 
imagined in a rational world. 

We assume that everything which Mr. Roberts states as a fact 
about Mr. Vanderlip is true. On the basis not only of these facts, but 
of Mr. Vanderlip’s previous reputation, we cordially accept the inference 
that Mr. Vanderlip deserves a place in the highest ranks of desirable 
citizens. Contrary to the implications of Mr. Roberts’ eulogy, we are 
fortunately not confined to the alternatives of accepting capitalism as a 
perfect system or of condemning capitalists as enemies of society. 
Put in this form, the conclusion which Mr. Roberts evidently wishes his 
readers to draw from his statements is as fallacious as the other version. 
Because, under our capitalistic system, men may climb “from the ranks 
of the common people” to positions of “leadership and great power,” 
and because such men may deserve the respect of all right-thinking 
people, it by no means follows that the system of social arrangements in 
which these successes are gained is a system of such surpassing merit 


that it should be made perpetual. 
Reasoning parallel to that of Mr. Roberts would reach the conclusion 


that Romanism is a good system. Even the most convinced Protestants, 
if they are historically minded, recognize that the Church of Rome 
has done and is doing incalculable good. Times without number men 
have risen within that system from low—yes, from nearly the lowest— 
stations to “places of leadership and great power.’’ This does not 
convince Protestants, and indeed this standing by itself would not 
convince intelligent Catholics, that the papal system is a good system. 
One of the reasons why gentlemen of Mr. Roberts’ type do not detect 
the fallacious character of the arguments of which the article in question 
is a sample, is that they have not sufficiently analyzed such concepts 
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as “adventitious” and “‘by his own efforts.’”’ In this connection it is 
needless to probe deeper than the fact that every human situation 
whatsoever is a resultant not merely of the workings of inexorable 
physical causation but of more or less erratic and involved human 
volition. In so far as this factor of human causation is concerned in 
determining the antecedents and surroundings within which individuals 
function, the human lot is everywhere and always to that extent adven- 
titious. It is an adventitious circumstance that hundreds of thousands 
of Americans are willing to pay good money to see well-played games of 
baseball. It is an adventitious circumstance that hundreds of Americans 
have been interested in exploiting the pecuniary possibilities of this fact. 
During the past thirty years thousands of men, not “by their own efforts,”’ 
but by their own efforts multiplied by many adventitious circumstances 
of which those cited are the most obvious, instead of pursuing the less 
congenial and less lucrative occupations of truck-drivers or piano-movers, 
have followed the more congenial and more lucrative calling of pro- 
fessional baseball-players. No reflection upon professional baseball 
players is involved in this analysis; no denial that the players bring to 
the adventitious circumstances an indispensable contribution. The 
analysis shows first that the idea of a professional ball-player by grace 
of his individual effort alone is an illusion, and, further, that the exist- 
ence of professional ball-players neither proves nor disproves that 
commercialized baseball is a good social arrangement. 

Every social order is a co-ordination of circumstances into which 
the adventitious element enters with countless forms and forces. This 
is not equivalent to saying that the world is essentially adventitious. It 
means simply that the kind of world a given person is born into is not 
of his devising, nor is the kind of world which his generation makes for 
itself, in more than a minor fraction of its, still less of his, devising. 
Whether for better or for worse, the lot of each individual, even the most 
original and forceful, is so largely determined by his predecessors and 
contemporaries that his career must consist largely of accommodation to 
factors not within his own control. All these together do much more 
than his own individual performance to determine results. 

Mr. Roberts refers, as though it were a matter of course, to an 
adventitious circumstance of enormous importance in Mr. Vanderlip’s 
life. It is an adventitious circumstance of super-pregnancy that Ameri- 
cans have created corporations at all. This circumstance is so highly 
adventitious that in its present form it was practically non-existent 
in the world previous to 1800, and it did not bulk large enough in America 
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to attract much attention till after our Civil War. It is a permutation 
of adventitious factors that Americans in recent years have consented to 
such involutions of corporations as in Mr. Roberts’ mind evidently 
appear to be virtually parts of the foreordained order of nature: “The 
National City Company is a bond-selling organization closely affiliated 
with the National City Bank, the stockholders being the same and with the 
stock held in the same proportions” [italics ours]. The allusion throws 
the stronger light upon Mr. Roberts’ conception of what is and is not 
“adventitious,” by following hard upon a paragraph in which he 
mentions casually “the American International Corporation, with 
an authorized capital of $50,000,000. .. . . Mr. Vanderlip was the 
founder of this organization and is Chairman of the Board.” Mr. 
Roberts did not think it pertinent to mention how many other estimable 
gentlemen are making their way in life “by their own efforts” through 
such purely non-adventitious circumstances as permit such “positions of 
leadership and great power’’ to exist as do exist in the case of corporations 
which interlock either legally or by virtue of gentlemen’s agreements. 

For centuries the bureaucrats of St. Petersburg and Moscow sup- 
pressed every movement to find out whether, without the system which 
the world has called Czarism, there could be social order in Russia. For 
centuries the bureaucrats of Prussia succeeded in procuring acquiescence 
of the nation in the superstition that without the system which the world 
has called Hohenzollernism there could be no social order in Germany. 
We predict that the results are bound to be equally calamitous if Ameri- 
can bureaucrats of finance succeed very long in preventing their fellow- 
citizens from finding out that a better social order is possible in the 
United States than the system which the world calls capitalism. 

Since 1793 every left-over autocracy in Europe has met every sug- 
gestion of a step toward political liberalism with the scare-cry that 
“That means the Terror!” For the autocrats there was nothing between 


the extremes autocracy and anarchy. One may venture the judgment ~ 


that there is no single factor more dangerous in America today than the 
type of men who are willing to fight for the theory that there is no 

middle ground between capitalism and communism. In fact, the 
system known as capitalism—we will not obscure the present point by 
trying to define the term—is a very recent experiment in the world’s 
history, and there is the same incentive for improvement of it as of 
anything else created by human legislation. 

_ The irrepressible conflict now forcing itself upon all industrial 

societies is merely the latest variation of the immemorial social process 
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of bringing conventional institutions into comparison with possible 
institutions of people. To raise the question of the moral character 
of such men as Mr. Vanderlip is merely to create a diversion which 
beclouds the issue. The thing that really matters is not whether men 
like Mr. Vanderlip are good men. It is whether the system they repre- 
sent is a good system. The real issue is not between capital and no 
capital. It is a system which tends to lodge the control of capital in 
the hands of a diminishing few and a system which tends to extend the 
control of capital to an increasing many. The issue is not between 
private property and no private property. It is between private prop- 
erty proper and a system which credits as private property wealth and 
power largely of public creation and public preservation and rightfully 
belonging under public rather than private control. it is between those 
kinds of wealth which are created and held by private persons with the 
least adventitious aid, and are therefore as near as possible to “inalienable 
rights,’”’ and those kinds of wealth which are possible only through the 
workings of adventitious legal machinery, and have yet to prove to what 
extent they may be justly subject to private right at all. 

The strategic center of the present social problem is not the problem 
of personal liberty. It is the problem of a social order in which the 
natural liberties of real persons have been embarrassed by the fabri- 
cated liberties of artificial persons. It is the problem of the extent to 
which license given by law to fictitious, impersonal super-persons has 
created an adventitious situation in unavoidable conflict with the general 
interests of actual persons. It is not the problem of corporations versus 
no corporations. It is the problem of corporations defectively controlled 
by the public which creates them versus corporations so controlled that 
the benefits of their publicly conferred powers will accrue primarily and 
chiefly to the public, and only secondarily and subordinately to the 
proxies of the public who exercise those powers. 

Whatever the social system, it never has been and never can be 
literal autocracy. It can continue to be a system at all only by furnish- 
ing conditions in which enough of the types of men necessary to run the 
system can make their way to the necessary places of “leadership and 
power.” By so doing, however, no system necessarily covers the needs 
of the whole group whose interests must eventually decide whether the 
system is good. 

Doing so much does not make democracy. Whatever finally satisfies 
our ideas of democracy, it will certainly be, not what is possible for the 
exceptional few, but what is actual for the typical many. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN 
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Letters were sent by the editors to universities and colleges offering 
graduate work in sociology asking for the names of students who are 
candidates for the A.M. or Ph.D. degree and whose Masters’ theses or 
Doctors’ dissertations fall within the field of sociology. The dates given 
indicate the probable year in which the degree will be conferred. The 
italics indicate the institution where the theses or dissertations are in 
progress. 


List oF DocroraAL DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
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Chicago. 

Agnes Mary Byrnes, A.B. Northwestern; A.M. Columbia. “Industrial 
Home-Work in Pennsylvania.” 1919. Bryn Mawr. 

Ginevra Capocelli, A.B. Naples; A.M. Columbia. “The Influence of the War 
on Italy.” 1920. Columbia. 

Archibald B. Clark, A.B. Reed. ‘The Popular Vote as an Index of Social 
Solidarity.” 1920. Columbia. 

Dew Dailey, A.B. Cornell; A.M. Columbia. “The Control of Migration.” 
1920. Columbia. 

Mary O. Cowper, A.B. Drury; A.M. Kansas. “The History of Woman 
Suffrage in Kansas.”” 1920. Chicago. 

Chas. W. Crane, A.B. McGill; B.D. McGill. “A Social Survey of a Chicago 
Community.” 1920. Chicago. 
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Frieda Opal Daniel, A.B. Drake. ‘‘A Social Survey of an Industrial Area, 
Chicago.”” 1921. Chicago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Institut INTERNATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE 


The officers of the Institut International de Sociologie for the year 
1919, as announced in the Revue internationale de sociologie, are as 
follows: President, Sr. Luigi Luzzatti, deputy, minister of state, for- 
merly president of the Italian council of ministers, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Rome; Vice-Presidents (in alphabetical order): Sr. Rafael 
Altamira, senator, professor of history at the University of Madrid; 
M. Alexandre Ribot, senator, formerly president of the council of 
ministers, president of the Sociological Society of Paris; Dr. Edward 
A. Ross, professor of sociology at the University of Wisconsin, formerly 
president of the American Sociological Society; General Secretary, 
M. René Worms, editor of the Revue internationale de sociologie; Treas- 
urer, M.P. L. Manouvrier, professor of physiological anthropology at 
the School of Anthropology; Critic, M. Charles Gide, professor of 
comparative social economy of the Faculty of Law of the University of 


Paris. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The next Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society will 
not be held in Lexington, Kentucky, as previously announced, but in 
Chicago, Illinois, December 29-31, 1919, with headquarters at the 
La Salle Hotel. The American Economic Association and other allied 
societies will meet in Chicago at the same time. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of Social Workers at Atlantic City, 
June 1-8, possessed certain outstanding characteristics: the unusually 
large attendance; the participation, upon the program, of visiting experts 
in child welfare from foreign countries; the effectiveness of the well- 
planned general sessions; the increasing interest in the developing 
fields of the local community, mental hygiene, the organization of 
social forces, and the uniting of native and foreign born; and the emer- 
gence of two groups within the conference, one which adheres to its 
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traditional policy as a forum of discussion and exchange of experience, 
and one which proposes the formulation of programs of social action. 

The growing interest and participation of our colleges and univer- 
sities in the field of social work were evinced in the place on the program 
allotted to their representatives. The two addresses, both given at 
general sessions, ‘“‘The Wartime Gains of the American Family,” by 
Professor James H. Tufts, of the University of Chicago, and “The 
Treatment of Immigrant Heritages,” by Professor Herbert A. Miller, 
of Oberlin College, contributed original and fundamental standpoints 
to an understanding and solution of our problems of the family and of 
the immigrant as related to the after-effects of the war. Papers by 
Professor Dwight Sanderson, of Cornell University, on ‘Rural Social 
Work,” by Professor E. C. Branson, of the University of North Carolina,on 
“The North Caroline Scheme of Rural Development,” and by Professor 
E. L. Morgan, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, on ‘ Mobilizing 
the Rural Community for Results,’ helped to draw the attention of 
social workers to the aspects of the rural problem which differentiate 
it from the urban situation. Other papers were given by Professor 
Ellsworth Faris, of Iowa State University, on “‘The State Program of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station”; by Professor Edward S. 
Ames, of the University of Chicago, on “The Moral Education of the 
Training-School Inmate”; by Professor F. S. Chapin, of Smith College, 
on “Relations of Sociology and Social Case Work’’; by Professor James 
Ford, of Harvard University, on ‘‘Can Education and Recreation 
Be Combined in Self-governing and Self-supporting Community 
Houses ?” and by Professor Manuel C. Elmer, of the University of 
Kansas, on “‘How to Organize the Small Town for Community 
Work.” 


NORWEGIAN NOBEL INSTITUTE 


The Norwegian Nobel Institute at Christiania announces that it 
has resolved to set up for international competition the following subject: 
“An Account of the History of the Free Trade Movement in the Nine- 
teenth Century and its Bearing on the International Peace Movement.” 

The essays can be written in English, French, or German, or in one 
of the Scandinavian languages. The author of the eventual Prize 
essay will be renumerated with kr. 5,000.00—five thousand Norwegian 
crowns. His work will then become the property of the Norwegian 
Nobel Institute. The essays bearing an epigraph and accompanied 
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with a sealed envelope containing the name of the author must be sent 
in to the Norwegian Nobel Institute, 19 Drammensvei, Christiania, 
before July 1, 1922. 


Texas INFORMATION BUREAU 


At the instance of the Texas Colleges Association, the educational 
institutions and other cultural organizations of the state have formed 
the Texas Information Bureau. Its purpose is “to receive and gather 
information as to lecturers, publicists, demonstrators, musicians, or 
exponents of literature, political science, economics, art, music, drama, 
or anything of cultural or accepted value, to the end that all members 
of the Bureau may have their earliest information of available attrac- 
tions, their claims for value, and tentative expense.” The Bureau is 
organized on a service and not a profit basis, and will be a clearing-house 
for the dissemination of cultural and social knowledge in the communi- 
ties throughout the state. The officers of the Bureau are: Chairman, 
Professor W. D. Hornaday, of the University of Texas; Vice-Chairman, 
Dr. S. L. Hornbeak, of Trinity University; and Executive Secretary, 
Elmer Scott, of the Civic Federation of Dallas. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Harold Stephen Bucklin, Ph.D., has been made assistant professor 
in social science. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dr. Ellsworth Faris, acting director and research professor in 
sociology of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station and professor of 
psychology in the State University of Iowa, has accepted an appoint- 
ment to a professorship in sociology in the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Faris will develop the work in sociai and racial psychology in the 
department of sociology. 

Professor E. C. Hayes, of the University of Illinois, is offering two 
courses in sociology in the first term of the Summer Quarter, after 
which he will give a two weeks’ course of lectures at the State Teachers 
College of Colorado. 

Dr. Edith Abbott has returned to the University after completing 
an investigation in England for the Carnegie corporation. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Dr. William H. Parker, assistant professor of social science, who 
has been absent on leave for war service, will resume his work in the 


department in the autumn. 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Professor W. F. Ogburn, head of the department of sociology in 
the University of Washington, has resigned to accept a professorship 
in sociology at Columbia University. During the war Professor Ogburn 
served as statistician for the National War Labor Board at Washington. 


GoucHER COLLEGE 


Dr. E. B. Reuter and Mr. Stuart A. Queen, of the University of 
Illinois, and Dr. R. W. Stone, of the University of Chicago, have 
accepted appointments as assistant professors in the department of 


social science. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Dr. John M. Thomas has resumed the presidency after having 
had charge of a social center at Camp Merritt for six months. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Dr. Ross L. Finney has been appointed professor of educational 
sociology. He will be connected with the College of Education and 
the department of sociology. 

Dr. Manuel C. Elmer, associate professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, has resigned to accept a position as associate professor 
of sociology at the University of Minnesota. 


ToLepO UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Charles J. Bushnell has been elected professor of social science 
at this municipal university. Since 1901, when he received the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Chicago, Dr. Bushnell has held professor- 
ships of social science and administrative positions in several colleges 
and universities, including Grinnell College, Lawrence College, the 
State Agricultural College of Oklahoma, and Pacific University, where 
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he was for four years president. Besides academ‘: teaching and admin- 
istration, Dr. Bushnell has been active © civic improvement work. 
For five summers he was organizer and supervisor of public play in 
several cities, including Cleveland, Washington, D.C., and Indianapolis; 
was for one season in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and two 
seasons on the Chautauqua lecture platform—last summer under the 
direction of the federal government. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Professor Frank W. Blackmar, head of the department of sociology 
of the University of Kansas, will offer a course in “Fundamentals of 
Sociology ’’ and another in “ Eugenics” in the summer school. 
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Democracy in Reconstruction. Edited by FREDERICK A. CLEVE- 
LAND (formerly Chairman of President Taft’s Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency) and JosEPH SCHAFTER (Professor of 
History in the University of Oregon and Vice-Chairman of 
the National Board for Historical Service). Boston: Hough- 


ton Mifflin Co., 1919. $2.50. 
_ Within this volume of about 500 pages have been assembled twenty- 
three essays by about twenty writers, each man a specialist in his field. 
The range is extensive: Ideals of Democracy; Institutions of Democ- 
racy; After-War Social Problems; After-War Labor Problems; After- 
War Transportation Problems; and After-War Political Problems. 
Some of the papers are delightfully concrete; such as “ Motorized 
Highways, the Basis of a National Transport System”; and “Ocean 
Commerce in War and Reconstruction.”” The compact yet very inform- 
ative historical approaches to current problems in many of the 
chapters seem especially worthy of commendation. 

To the man who cannot read exhaustively the literature of these 
current problems this book can be cordially recommended. Its topics 
correlate well with topics discussed in the best contemporary journals; 
and the essays are nearly all done in a lively and readable style. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the needs of our time, the present 
reviewer experiences a sense of disappointment with the book in two 
respects—disappointment, that is, of expectations raised by the high 
standing of the editors and contributors and by the obviously 
ambitious purposes of the book itself. 

It is one thing to analyze very clearly the historical conditions 
which lead up to current problems and then clearly to state these prob- 
lems themselves; and quite another to come to close grips with them 
and with warriorlike earnestness attempt their solution. Have our 
leading thinkers become so habituated to the judicial attitude required 
in classrooms and in the chairs of commissions that they dare never 
let themselves become passionately partisan even as regards big ideas ? 
Are we Americans not leaving intense and biting utterance too much 
to men of little minds and mean spirits ? 
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So many of these essays seem cautiously inconclusive. Many of 
us could wish that the writer, succeeding his cool, sparring analysis, 
would have taken off his coat and fought a few rounds in Rooseveltian 
fashion for the cause—or at least @ cause. Surely most of the writers 
of these essays were able to do this; and certainly they could have 
done so with sufficient recorded reservations to prevent any impair- 
ment of their general reputations for scientific dispassionateness. 

Possibly the reviewer’s second criticism will seem a bit inconsistent . 
with the above; but it really is not. Scattered through several of the 
essays are a number of generalizations that have become current coin 
in the service of social propaganda, but which are certainly of doubtful 
mintage. Our six million adult illiterates—can we not sanely analyze 
their real social significance instead of using them as the ever handy 
stick with which to beat any kindof dog? ‘Now political or indus- 
trial democracy resting on a bare average of a sixth grade education 
is unthinkable or at best a forlorn hope of stagnant mediocrity.” Much 
error and perhaps some truth are involved in this easy generalization. 
It certainly pays little tribute to many noteworthy historic facts— 
Athens, republican Rome, the guild cities, early Massachusetts. 

“Sixty per cent of all the wealth of the United States is owned by 
two percent of our people.” Is it not time to give this alleged fact 
further evaluative or interpretative analysis? As a people are we 
poor? Poorer than our forefathers were in 1870, 1770, 1670, 1470, 
1270? Or than the people of Italy, India, or Japan today? Why 
can a penniless but healthy adult going to Montana today be assured 
of a comfortable livelihood, whereas one hundred years ago his existence 
would have been most precarious? Eighty per cent of our immigrants 
are a living refutation of the conclusion that “in America extravagance 
has been epidemic and that the price of our folly is dependency.” It 
is not that the writers’ conclusions are wrong; they may be right, 
but in most cases they are not presented in the light of comparable 
standards—they are fractions, of which only numerators are given. 
What every citizen wants first of all to know is, Are we going forward, 
or backward ? 

Perhaps the editors can be persuaded to give us a second book 
frankly devoted to advocacy of particular solutions of some of the 
problems they have raised—designed, as much as anything else, to show 
methods by which they should be attacked scientifically and with 


resoluteness of spirit. 
Davip SNEDDEN 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Little Town. By Paut Hartan Dovuctas. 

Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. ix+258. $1.50. 

This little book, written by the Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, is another contribution to the literature of 
rural life arising out of the growing consciousness that the small town 
presents special problems which cannot be understood by merging 
its study into that of the open country nor of the city. The author 
’ takes as his subject-matter the more than twelve million inhabitants 
of the United States living in communities varying in size from the 
little hamlet growing up around the crossroads store to the sample 
city of five thousand or more. 

The first four chapters are devoted to the discussion of the little 
town’s importance, and its relationships and characteristics. The 
remainder of the book discusses its possibilities, structural fundamentals, 
institutions, ideals, tools, and program. 

The value of the book lies in the author’s interpretation of some- 

what limited source material rather than in the presentation of the 
results of original investigation. This text has the weakness common 
to most of the literature produced on the subject in that it lacks the 
broad foundation of scientific data necessary for valid conclusions. 
The conclusions presented, however, are clear and, while not always 
convincing, will doubtless stimulate further investigation to determine 
their accuracy. 

Two or three illustrations of conclusions that may be open to ques- 
tion may be given. In discussing the fundamental urban superiorities 
the author says of farmers (p. 13), “Severally they may be far richer 
than the average townsman, but their mental attitude is that of infer- 
iority.” This quotation is made not to refute but to raise the question 
as to whether the author has not made too broad a generalization. 
Is it not possible that the farmer is willing to concede the superiority 
of the city man in the specialties of the urban resident, but is not the 
spirit of democracy so strong in rural life that the last thing the farmer 
would admit is that any group of people as a group is superior to 
another? The “city dude’ has been as much an object of derision to 
the country man as the “hayseed’’ has been to the urban resident. 

In another place (p. 28), the author states the law that “the distri- 
bution of little towns varies as agricultural prosperity”; that is, where 
agriculture is the most prosperous, there the little towns are the most 
numerous. Does not this law need further investigation before final 
acceptance? Is it not true that there are forces operating in American 
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life today, such as road improvement and improvement in means of 
transportation, which are working directly against this principle? Is 
there not a definite tendency toward centralization of rural interests 
in constantly fewer centers? Granted that the number of incorpora- 
tions of new towns was marked during the past decade, is it not true 
that the percentage of new incorporations was not as great as during 
the preceding decade? And was the number of new incorporations, 
aside from suburban sections and areas of special agriculture such as 
irrigation developments, as great in proportion in the areas of prosper- 
ous general agriculture as in less favored or in recently developing 
agricultural sections? The data now available have not yet been 
sufficiently studied to give a final answer to these questions. 

A third generalization that probably will not apply to all small 
communities described is that the small college or school town exempli- 
fies the little town at its best (p. 42). It has been the reviewer’s oppor- 

tunity to visit quite a number of small college towns and the impression 
is very vivid that in a number of them at least the otherworldliness 
of the small college has resulted in an almost absolute lack of influence 
on the personal appearance of the village in which it is located. Is it 
not possible that it is the exception rather than the rule, due to the 
educational ideals of the institution, for it to have any direct program 
for the development either of the community in which it is located or 
of any other community from which it draws its students? It expects, 
of course, to benefit all communities to which its graduates go. But 
that benefit is to come as a result of the increased mental and spiritual 
powers of the graduate rather than of any definite program of civic 
improvement worked out by the institution. It is believed that the 
awakening social consciousness which has put into the curriculum of 
our small colleges more or less definite training for civic leadership is 
bringing a better day; but it may be seriously questioned whether 
the Athens of America are above the average in civic progress. 

Aside from the few statements such as those noted above which 
indicate a need for further investigation, the text is an excellent pres- 
entation not only of the characteristics of the small town but also of 
the program for its improvement. The author states clearly his main 
contention that “The Natural Community includes the town centre 
with the surrounding area which uses it as a trade and institutional 
centre” (p. 200). He sees the adjustment of the relationships of the 
small town to its agricultural environment, and the making of the small 
town the headquarters for the rural community is the solution to many | 
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serious rural problems. He is also correct in his conclusion that the 
cityward vision of the average small town is lessening its usefulness 
in its natural environment; and that the largest hope for rural progress 
lies in the development of the small town as a part of its agricultural 
environment instead of a separate small city entity. 

In its wealth of suggestion as to little town conditions and in its 
fulness of presentation of methods of improvement the text is a valuable 


addition to the literature of rural life. 
Paut L. Voct 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Rural Reconstruction in Ireland: a Record of Co-operative Organi- 
zation. By Lionet SmirH-Gorpon, M.A. (Oxon.), and 
LAURENCE C. A.M.; with Preface by GrorcEr W. 
Russett (“A.E.”). New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1919. Pp. 301. $3.00. 

As George W. Russell (““A.E.”—editor of the Jrish Homestead), 
himself one of the leaders of Irish agriculture, says in the first sentence 
of his appreciative preface: “This volume contains the most complete 
and accurate history of a movement which has come to be of the high- 
est importance to Ireland.” The relation of this economic movement 
to rural social progress in Ireland is the authors’ theme, and is well 
interpreted by “A.E.” as he continues: “It has in it the promise of a 
more real unity among Irish people than has before seemed possible. 
The unity of a people may be brought about by acceptance of common 
religious, cultural, or political ideals, but it is doubtful whether that 
unity can be made real by any of these unless at the same time there 
is an identity of economic interest among the majority of the citizens.” 
This thesis has increased sociological interest because it is also being 
voiced by many trade-union leaders. 

Every American interested in rural organization will find this book 
an invaluable history of Irish rural reconstruction during the past 
generation. The account is the more valuable because it not only 
frankly points out the failures and shortcomings of the movement and 
incisively analyzes their causes, but it is not content to evaluate the 
movement in mere terms of profits or volume of business, although 
these are its primary objectives. The authors see the co-operative 
movement as the most important force for socialization because it 
makes the most immediate and practical appeal to men of all parties and 
sects and establishes a business system which develops the community 
attitude. “The present individualist system which takes care of the 
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business interests of the farmer is a dividing and disintegrating force. 
It tends to destroy the natural associative character and to set each 


man against his neighbor. . . . . But asa member of a society with inter- 
ests in common with others, the individual consciously and unconsciously 
develops the social virtues. . . . . The society is in miniature a commu- 


nity, and the community is but a part of the larger social group.”’ “The 
dividing facts of life are being relegated to their true position by the 
realization of the community of interest in the economic sphere.” _ 

The history of co-operative agricultural organization in Ireland, 
as described by the authors, very clearly shows the fundamental differ- 
ences between co-operative producers’ and co-operative consumers’ 
enterprises, and of the failure of the former to sceure the full benefit 
of their associations through lack of co-operation in marketing their 
products. They hold that if the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society 
could command the loyal support of the co-operative societies of the 
Irish producers on the one hand, and of the great English and Scotch 
co-operative associations of consumers, on the other, the wholesale 
society might be of benefit to both in a truly co-operative system. 

The economic and social conditions, land legislation in Ireland, 
the history, ideals, and principles of the Irish co-operative movement, 
the structure, methods, and finances of the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society, and its differences with the Department of Agriculture 
and technical instruction of the government, are fully discussed. 
Detailed accounts are given of the co-operative creameries, various 
forms of co-operative agricultural societies, credit societies, and home 
industries. The fullest available statistics of the whole movement are 
given in the appendixes. The relation of industrial (or consumers’) 
co-operation to the agricultural movement is carefully analyzed. 

But it is the authors’ clear evaluation of the economic results of 
co-operation as related to its social and educational influence which 
will most interest the sociologist. The authors are keenly aware of 
the failures and difficulties of the co-operative movement; yet, withal, 
they see in it the economic method of socialization through which 
agriculture can meet the conditions of the modern business world and 
develop a more satisfying life for those on the land; a method which 
avoids the evils both of individualistic capitalism and of state social- 
ism, while it encourages individual and collective initiative and promotes 
social integration. 

DwicHt SANDERSON 


New York STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The Present Conflict of Ideals. A Study of the Philosophical Back- 
ground of the World-War. By RALPH BARTON PERRY. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. Pp. xiiit-549. $4.50. 

In his thirty-five chapters, a series of lectures, the author ranges 
far. The book searches for practical aspects of the more abstract 
discussion in ‘‘ Present Philosophical Tendencies,” following the topical 
order there used—naturalism, idealism, pragmatism, and realism. 

Professor Perry summarizes his standpoint in these words: 

Realism is individualistic, democratic and humanitarian in its ethics. 

It is theistic and melioristic in its religion. Realism is essentially a philosophy 

which refuses to deceive or console itself by comfortable illusions. It prefers 

to keep its eyes open. But it is neither cynical nor embittered. It distin- 
guishes the good from the evil, and seeks to promote it, not with a sense of 
assured triumph, but rather with the confidence that springs from resolution. 


Perhaps the lectures may justly be described as an elaborate com- 
mentary and criticism of theories and practice made in Germany: 
like Dewey and Santayana in recent volumes, Dr. Perry traces the 
implications of its Kantian ethics, its Hegelian absolutism, its dogmatic 
socialism, its sentimental aestheticism, its political realism, and its 
cult of science and efficiency. Chapters on the philosophy of nation- 
ality and on national traits of Germany, France, and England are 
included, 

New realism is congenial to sober and factual analysis of social 
problems. The lucid essays of Perry and Bertrand Russell should be 
supplemented by them and other realists with intensive and careful 
studies, in which the analytical skill and sense for fact of the realists 


may have free outlet. 
E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. By J.W.Scott. London: 
A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1919. 

“Tt has been the fate of both of the two perhaps most antagonistic 
philosophies of the moment to be made to provide support for syndi- 
calist ideas—namely, the evolutionism headed by Bergson and the 
realism founded on Mr. Bertrand Russell.”” Mr. Scott is able to 
support this thesis by not taking Bergson and Russell very seriously 
and by taking Sorel very seriously indeed. Syndicalism (a la Sorel) 
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is class struggle for the sake of struggle—for victory—not for a bank- 
rupt doctrinaire state socialism. That struggle is taken by the syndi- 
calist (e.g., Sorel) as the epitome of life’s reality. Bergson is the 
philosopher of life and evolution lived rather than thought about 
(les données immédiates); Russell is similarly realistic in mathematics, 
in metaphysics, in politics—where he speaks always of “activity, vigour, 
initiative, energy,” of the soul as “something repressed which must be 
let explode.” 

In this fashion the author makes out his case. ‘The syndicalists 
(viz., Sorel) love incalculableness. That is a feature of the given will. 
And Bergson’s involuntary benediction upon the given, his anti- 
intellectualism, is precisely fitted to encourage them.” ‘The instru- 
ment is the strike, the goal is the autonomy, not of the community, 
but of an industry; and an industry’s good is something less than 
the community’s, something narrower and nearer. Now this is the 
movement which Mr. Russell’s realism—his fondness for the given— 
has taken on midflight and helped on its way.” 

The following are not mentioned in the book: (1) the war; (2) 
proletarian unrest during the war and armistice; (3) Russia (the word 
“Bolsheviki” nowhere appears); (4) the I. W. W. “preamble” is men- 
tioned, but not the part it played in the indictment and conviction of 
the I. W. W. officers and leaders; (5) the C. G. T. is mentioned, but 
not its recent development away from revolutionism; (6) Jaurés is 
mentioned, but not his assassination. The last two chapters are a 
discussion of Russell’s Principles of Social Reconstruction (Why Men 
Fight), written in 1915. This proves that the book was not completed 
before the war. Russell’s three other war-time books are not men- 


tioned. 
C. E. AYRES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Great Peace. By H. H. Powers. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1918. Pp. 329. $2.25. 
This is a war book written in anticipation of peace and to propose 
solutions of both the international question and the specific problems 
of each national group. It is not a treatise on permanent world-peace, 
for of that little hope is held. Rather is it a discussion of ways whereby 
the world may be carved up so as to lessen group conflict. Part I 
deals with nationality. A vigorous, militarized nationalism is upheld 
with some cogency and much speciousness of reasoning. The principle 
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of the self-determination of peoples is rejected for the right of the 
victorious allies—the only nations morally fit to be trustees of the 
earth—to reconstruct the world for the safeguarding of all. Part IT 
offers a plan for each national group. The territorial and other prob- 
lems of each are stated and adjustments suggested. The merit of the 
book consists in this latter presentation. The work abounds in half- 
truths, false and superficial ideas, slurs on democracy, and discussion 


no longer apropos to the world-situation. 
NEWELL L. Sims 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


The Psychology of Courage. By HERBERT GARDINER Lorp. 
Boston: John W. Luce & Co., 1918. Pp. viii+153. $1.50. 

“The book could not have been written but for William McDoug- 
all’s admirable Social Psychology, in which, adopting Shand’s concept 
of sentiments, he has thrown a flood of light on the structure of human 
mind as it is built by society and which in its turn forms society.” 

The main topics discussed are the inborn mechanisms of man, the 
nature of courage, its various forms, lower and higher, the ultimate 
formulations of courage, training of soldiers for courage, and the 
restoration of courage when lost. 

Although accepting McDougall’s views in the main, the author 
extends McDougall’s list of innate mechanisms by adding the instincts 
of companionship and rationality. Here his indebtedness to Wood- 
worth’s Dynamic Psychology is evident. 

This book is of real value. It is simple, clear, sane, and direct. 
There is adequate psychological analysis and philosophic breadth. 

E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Psychology and the Day’s Work. A study in the Application of 
Psychology to Daily Life. By EpGar James Swirt. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. $2.00. 

This book applies the principles of psychology to some of the phases 
of personal efficiency. It does not aim to give a well-balanced or 
complete analysis of personal efficiency but treats the theme in a miscel- 
laneous and unorganized way. The psychology of mental efficiency, of 
learning, of memory, of testimony, of varying selves, of digestion— 
these are some of the chapter headings. The thesis that underlies 
the discussion is this: Since sooner or later the individual must adapt 
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himself to his external conditions or succumb, he should consciously 
set out to control his environment and to organize effective mental 
habits. Personal efficiency is considered entirely from the standpoint 
of individual success and power. Sociality, which is an important 
phase of personality and hence of personal efficiency, is overlooked. 
The author has drawn a countless number of well-chosen facts and 
illustrations from a vast range of reading. One could wish for a more 
original and a less academic treatment of the various subjects. The 
book is scholarly, and from the standpoint of individual psychology 
it is sound. 
E. S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Morals and Morale. By LutHer H. Guiick, M.D. New York: 
Association Press, 1919. Pp. v+192. $1.00. 

The writer is interested in describing the principles and methods 
of controlling vice among United States military forces in recent years 
and the réle of the Red Triangle in Europe. 

The appendix contains special articles, reports, letters, and bulletins 
bearing on his subject, with special reference to the policy and technique 


of the Y.M.C.A. in France. 
E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Educational Legislation and Administration in the State of New 
York, 1777 to 1850. By Etste GARLAND Hopson. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. Pp. 267. 

This monograph is one of a series of Supplementary Educational 
Monographs published in connection with the School Review and the 
Elementary School Journal. The purpose of the series is the publica- 
tion of source materials for the study of the history of education. When 
the series is complete it will provide a mine of information from which 
facts may be gleaned for a more comprehensive and accurate account 
of the evolution of our schools than now exists. 

Probably no other state shows better than New York the complex 
conditions out of which we have tried to develop a system of American 
education. The varied population elements, the differing needs and 
problems of rural and industrial communities, and the difficulties of 
educational control under a decentralized government are all conspicu- 
ously present. The nature of the task undertaken by Miss Hobson will 
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be evident from the fact that between 1777 and 1851 nearly one thou- 
sand acts dealing with education were passed by the legislature of 
New York. Of these nearly eight hundred were concentrated in the 
thirty-year period, 1820 to 1850. Among the important ones are the 
act creating the University (Board of Regents) in 1784; the act of 
1795 appropriating 20,000 pounds annually for a period of five years 
for the support of common schools; the act of 1812 providing a per- 
manent common-school fund and a State Superintendent of Common 
Schools; the act of 1844 establishing a normal school, and the free- 
school act of 1849. 

The defects of the monograph seem to be due to the attempt to 
analyze this whole body of legislation in 179 pages of text. It is dif- 
ficult for the reader to get from the welter of detail a clear idea of the 
progress made during this period toward the establishment of a system 
of education. A much more complete summary than that provided 
in chapter VIII would have been helpful. Aside from this somewhat 
confusing and burdensome detail the monograph is well written and 
should serve a useful purpose in developing a comprehensive history 


of American education. 
WALTER R. 


Kansas STATE NorMAL SCHOOL 


Recreation for Teachers. By Henry S. Curtis. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1918. Pp. xvi+228. $1.60. 

This, like other volumes on recreation by the same author, is not 
an exposition of recreation theory. It has a value, however, not con- 
fined to the group indicated in the title, but for all students of the 
recreation movement. 

After discussing the peculiar needs for recreation that inhere in the 
teaching profession, the bulk of the voluine is devoted to a criticism 
of the present use that public-school teachers make of their leisure time, 
and to a constructive presentation of the more desirable forms of play, 
adapted to the needs of teachers and to the leisure time which they 
have available. The author maintains his reputation for a wide and 
intimate acquaintance with the practical details involved in the various 
possible forms of recreation. Detailed practical description is given 
for the use of time after school, evenings, week-ends, short and long 
vacations. There are some excellent suggestions for the reconstruction 
of the anomalous and time-wasting teacher’s institute, as well as for 
profitable summer occupation for young women teachers. 
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The argument that teachers should have reduced rates on the 
railroads is not conclusive. Such substitution of perquisites for 
adequate salary for any occupational group is not liable to promote 
its ultimate best interests, or its standing in the community. 

For the general student of the practical conduct of play, it is inter- 
esting to note that the principal conclusions that may be derived from 
this concrete study of one particular group bear out those reached with 
reference to the whole field of recreation, namely: that the possession 
of leisure by any group carries with it very little value unless that 
leisure is properly utilized; that actual play in America at present 
has much too little of sports and other active forms; that play of the 
right sort will not, under present conditions, arise spontaneously, but 
that it requires a definite, thought-out plan; that there must be some 
person with skill and vision to give his time to the business of leadership 
and organization. 

While there is much in this volume that is valuable for other groups 
than teachers, it is desirable that there should be studies of a similar 
nature for other occupational and age groups. The time has come 
in the recreation movement for a much more specialized attention to 


thé needs of different sections of the population. 
C. NortH 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


Crime and Criminals. The Jurisprudence of Crime, Medical, 

_ Biological and Psychological. By CHARLES MERCTER. With 

an Introduction by Str BRYAN DONKIN. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1919. Pp. xviit+290. $2.50. 

Past theories of crime and criminals—in so far as they are not 
based on an assumption of free-will—have frequently run to one of 
two extremes. Either they have tried to state everything in terms 
of the make-up of the offender himself or they have ascribed all to 
environment. Thus we have on the one hand Lombroso’s theory of 
the “born criminal’ and Dr. Hickson’s statement that “delinquency 
and defectiveness are practically synonymous.” Over against these is 
the implication of Bonger that “society and not the criminal is respon- 
sible.” Mercier sees the impossibility of solving the problem as stated, 
viz.: Is heredity or environment accountable for crime? He is seeking 
for a restatement of the problem and for a hypothesis which will 
include both of these apparently conflicting ideas. He is trying to put 
the whole matter on a new basis. He is endeavoring to relate the 
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“inner and the outer” aspects of conduct, ‘“‘heredity and stress,” 
“proclivity and temptation,” ‘temperament and opportunity.” 

“Crime—and in crime I now include offenses of all minds—is due 
to temptation or opportunity, the environment factor or stress, acting 
upon the predisposition of the offender, the inherent or constitutional 
factor. The more potent the one factor, the less of the other will be 
needed to bring about the result. A very powerful and alluring temp- 
tation will break down the virtue of even a very moral person, who 
would not succumb to any ordinary temptation. A thoroughly immoral 
person, inured to crime, will require scarcely any temptation—no more, 
in fact, than amounts to opportunity—to induce him to commit crime; 
but without’some remnant, some vestige, of criminal proclivity the 
first would not succumb to the temptation, however powerful it might 
be; and without opportunity the second would remain crimeless, 
however strong his proclivity to crime” (p. 224). . 

“According to this doctrine of mine, all men are by nature potential 
criminals” (p. 228). “He [the criminal] differs from the average man 
or from the mean of mankind in precisely the same wavs as all other 
men differ from the average or from the mean—in the same ways, 
and to extents that differ with each criminal as they differ with every 
non-criminal. The difference between the criminal and non-criminal 
is, in short, first in the combination in various degrees of qualities that 
both and all possess in common, and second, that the criminal is sub- 
jected to temptation that, relatively to his combination of qualities, 
is excessive. It may be a temptation that would be no temptation to 
the average man. It may be a temptation that would be no tempta- 
tion to a differently constituted criminal; but relatively to the partic- 
ular person to whom the temptation is presented it is excessive. It 
reaches his breaking strain, and he gives way. The breaking strain 
differs in different people, and in the same person is different for dif- 
ferent temptations; but every one has his breaking strain in some 
direction or other, and if in this direction he is tempted beyond his 
strength, he will fall” (p. 231). 

In these words we have a summary of Mercier’s contribution. 
Doubtless this statement is superficial and crude, especially frm the 
viewpoint of the behaviorists, but even without translation into lan- 
guage with which Americans are more familiar it should prove highly 
suggestive. Mercier’s thesis is particularly apropos in view of the 
current popular notion that there is a “criminal type” and that it is 
to be defined in terms of hereditary mental defect. Such expressions 
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as that of Dr. Hickson in the 1917 Report of the Psychopathic Labora- 
tory of the Chicago Municipal Court seem quite the fashion today. 
But in this effort to relate heredity to environment in a vital, integral 
manner we have a new perspective that promises much greater returns 
in the practical control of crime. 

But it is most unfortunate that in performing this distinctive 
service Mercier has involved himself in a lot of outworn ideas. The 
background of his argument is a “faculty” psychology (p. 47), a Spen- 
cerian sociology (p. 81), an absolutistic ethics (pp. 57-58), and a deduct- 
ive logic (Introduction). His description of human and animal behavior 
is excessively rationalistic (p. 12). His assumption of a distinctive 
“social instinct”’ does not accord with the results of laboratory study 
(pp. 83, 90). His criteria for measuring “turpitude” are almost amus- 
ing (pp. 267-73). His definition of crime is so thoroughly subjective as 
to be incapable of scientific use (p. 71). Throughout the book he deals 
with the individual as a distinct entity, which he is enabled to relate 
to other individuals only by inventing the “social instinct” already 
mentioned. 

On the whole the book is a great disappointment. Mercier had a 
splendid opportunity to resolve the outworn problem of heredity versus 
environment into a new statement that would more nearly accord 
with the results of careful study as well as everyday experience. He 
had an unusual chance to save correctional theory and practise from 
certain faddists. But the underlying premises and the whole method 
are such as to discredit what might otherwise have been an important 
contribution to the literature of criminology. It is to be hoped that 
someone with more modern scientific training will avail himself of the 
cue Mercier has offered and give us a good working statement of crim- 


inal behavior. 
Stuart A. QUEEN 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A Book of Remarkable Criminals. By H. B. Irvinc. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1918. Pp. viiit+315. $2.00. 

This volume consists of a lengthy introduction which sets forth 
somewhat vaguely the author’s philosophy of crime, followed by the 
history of ten notable criminals ‘chosen from among their fellows for 
their pre-eminence in character or achievement.’’ From the reading of 
the introduction one gets a rather obscure notion of the author’s pur- 
pose. First, it appears that the book is intended to prove “that the 
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comforting theory of the Lombroso school has been exploded.” Next 
it seems intended to convey the idea that Shakespeare’s criminals are 
not exaggerated types, and finally it is offered as a stimulant to art 
when he says: “The true stories told in this book present the raw 
material from which works of art have been made and may yet be 
created.” 

The history of the “remarkable criminals’’ is derived from doc- 
umentary and other reliable sources and is presented with little attempt 
at explanation. Some, as in the case of Charles Peace, present a career 
of criminality lasting for many years. Others, as that of Professor 
Webster, are confined to the description of a single crime. In only a 
few instances is any psychological analysis attempted and practically 
no physiological or biological data are furnished. 

If the book has any real value for the science of criminology it lies 
in the historical data supplied for study, but the details are too meager 
to afford much analysis. Any specific science is built up by the appli- 
cation of the scientific method to a body of concrete material. In the 
case of the science of criminology the material is the criminal himself. 
The details of the crime committed are of value only as they throw 
light upon the nature and character of the criminal, but facts obtained 
in this way constitute only a small part of the explanation of criminal 
behavior. 

As a piece of literature the book is a success. The style is admirable 
and it holds the attention of the reader with the fascination of a detect- 
tive story. Also, it may not be too much to say that it appeals to the 
taste for excitement and it would be a misfortune if it found its way 
into the hands of the morbid or psychopathic individual. 

J. P. LicHTENBERGER 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Child Welfare in Alabama. An Inquiry by the National Child 
Labor Committee under the auspices and with the Co- 
operation of the University of Alabama. New York: 
Published by National Child Labor Committee, Inc., 1918. 
Pp. 349. $1.00. 

This investigation is one of a series of investigations undertaken 
by the National Child Labor Committee and resembles the previous 
studies in method, arrangement, and outline. The principal topics 
covered are Public Health, Education, School Attendance, Child Labor, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Child-Caring Agencies, Recreation, and Law. 
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Although public health in the state is under the control of the 
organized medical profession, actual health conditions are exceedingly 
deplorable. There are insufficient funds for health work; the birth 
registration is incomplete; one-tenth of the deaths result from tuber- 
culosis; there is considerable pellagra, and medical inspection of schools 
is inadequate. 

The public-school system is not well organized and many improve- 
ments are necessary. The rural-school term for whites averages 138 
days, that for the colored 104. Compulsory attendance for four 
months is now required; many children remain in school only as long 
as required. 

The study of child labor is very unsatisfactory because the factories 
subject to the federal law of 1916 were not included in the survey. 
Nevertheless, important information was gained, indicating the necessity 
of many amendments to the state law. 

A state-wide juvenile-court law has resulted in some improvement 
in the method of handling delinquent children. However, most of the 
judges usually send such children to some institution, although this 
procedure does not prevail in Birmingham. Many of the neglected 
and dependent children handled by the courts are placed out in private 
homes. There are twenty-five recognized institutions caring for depend- 
ent, defective, or delinquent children, but no provision is made for 
the feeble-minded, nor for delinquent negro girls. Little placing-out 
is done by institutions but much is expected from the newly established 
Children’s Aid Society. To meet this general problem the report 
recommends a State Board of Social Welfare, with a Division of Child 
Welfare. 

According to the report there are practically no commercial dance- 
halls in the state. It is recommended, however, that such commercial 
amusements as exist be subjected to better control and that a greater 
impetus be given to the recreation movement. 

The last chapter dealing with Law and Administration contains 
valuable recommendations for the improvement of child welfare in 
the state. Some of these recommendations are repeated from previous 
chapters, but it seems worth while to have them all assembled. The 
report represents an effort to obtain the actual facts and conditions; 
it shows no internal evidence of over-statement and is clearly intended 
to present to the people of the state a constructive program based on 
the needs that have been discovered. 


Missouri ScHOOL oF Economy 
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A Social History of the American Family from Colonial Times 
to the Present. By ArtHur W. CatHoun, Ph.D. Vol. III, 
Since the Civil War. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1919. 
Pp. 411. 

With this volume Dr. Calhoun brings to a successful conclusion 
his elaborate investigation of American family life in its successive 
historical phases. His hard task has been well done. American soci- 
ological literature has been enriched by a keen-sighted survey of basic 
social conditions extending over three centuries. The author’s style 
and method have been partially revealed in the reviews oi the preceding 
volumes.* In the main the sources have been permitted to speak 
for themselves through extracts from the opinions and records of a 
great variety of European and American observers. This method has 
its weakness; for sometimes the layman may be dazed by the mass 
of indiscriminate, often conflicting, assertions of writers whose relative 
trustworthiness as witnesses he is not in a position to understand. 
Not that Dr. Calhoun has wholly failed to digest his materials. Often 
his criticisms are keen, just, and courageous; but a more consistent 
and thorough-going effort to evaluate his authorities would have 
enriched his narrative. 

The titles of the fourteen chapters of ‘lie text show that the author 
has clearly discerned the breadth and complexity of his subject. They 
suggest how the household, with its trinity of institutions—marriage, 
the home, and the family—is being molded by the mighty forces of the 
great society which is passing through a transitional phase of evolution 
since the Civil War. Throughout the volume stress is laid on economic 
causes and especially on industrial conditions. In the first three chap- 
ters, continuing the closing narrative of the second volume, the discus- 
sion of family life in the South is taken up. These chapters are entitled, 
respectively, “The White Family in the New South,” “ Miscegenation,” 
and “‘The Negro Family since Emancipation.”’ Slowly the white south- 
erner is freeing himself from the chains of ancient custom and prejudice 
and responding to the call of progress. Says the author: 

The cataclysmic overthrow of slavery in the south inaugurated a social 
revolution which in any case would have been effected ultimately by the 
sure working of economic forces. Emancipation set free the life of the South 
for modernization, and all social institutions began to register the change. 
The family was no exception; its transformation constitutes one of the 
insignia of the New South. 

*For the preceding notices see American Journal of Sociology, XXT'I, 670-73; 
XXIV, 317-22. 
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Profound changes have taken place in the status of woman. Before 
the war there “was for the southern woman no career outside the 
home, no opportunity for economic independence, for self-support.”’ 
After the conflict ended she had perforce to work. Thousands of 
women once wealthy but left penniless “took up whatever work came 
to hand.” Many of the men left the plantations for the cities or for 
other regions, thus throwing the burden of the new era “upon the 
women of the rural districts.” The new activities brought a demand 
for the better education of girls. School-teaching became the entering 
wedge for earning money outside the home. Training in home eco- 
comics and in other social services was sought in northern schools; while 
in recent years “brilliant and refined southern women take the plat- 
form in prohibition campaigns or find comradeship with the socialists, 
and suffrage bills find their way into southern legislatures.” In spite 
of “conventional traditions as to woman’s place, the woman of the 
New South is becoming ‘Woman’ rather than ‘Lady,’ and is welcoming 
all the means to a stimulating life, while the old degrading pseudo- 
chivalry is giving way for a better relation, with the possibility of 
equality in comradeship.” 

The cityward drift of the younger population has had a “distinct 
influence on the southern home.” The change from the isolation and 
simplicity of rural conditions to “urban gregariousness”’ has tended to 
the “weakening of the home, the substitution of other interests, the 
shrinkage of parenthood, the growth of divorce.” The social life of 
the “primitive mountaineers” is being affected by the new industrial- 
ism; and in some cases its influence for the time being is decidedly 
harmful, especially when the “stimulating boon” of the new factory 
system “carried with it the cruel exploitation of childhood at the 
hands of those who were either too selfish or too short-sighted to realize 
the wastefulness of such a policy.” 

From the vivid picture of negro family life drawn by Dr. Calhoun 
two or three features stand out clearly. The chief responsibility for 
miscegenation rests on the white man. ‘The interracial sex mores so 
prevalent in the south during the régime of slavery survived to a con- 
siderable degree the downfall of formal chatteldom.” It seemed to 
have been “almost impossible for colored girls to stand up against the 
temptation encountered at every turn.” Seduction and rape are 
chiefly the sins of the white southerner. One may join the author in 
approving the ideal of W. D. Weatherford, a distinguished southerner, 
who declares that “We of the white race must brand every white man 
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who seduces a colored girl as a fiend of the same stripe as the negro 
who rapes a white woman.” This picture of the negro family life since 
emancipation affords new evidence of the fearful cost of southern 
race-prejudice. It is the cherished dogma of the white southerner that 
the black southerner is made of inferior clay; whereas the truth becomes 
clearer with every increase in knowledge that pltysically, morally, and 
spiritually the negro is no better and no worse, whether in the North or 
the South, than any other race would be under like conditions. His 
degradation is due to social causes which are slowly changing for the 
better as civilization advances. The growing race-consciousness of 
the American negro is becoming a sufficient check to race-amalgama- 
tion. 

In successive chapters, with fulness of quotation from contemporary 
observers, the author discusses the “New Basis of American Life,” 
stressing the economic influence as the “most fundamental fact of 
social change since the Civil War”; the “Revolution in Woman’s 
World”; “Woman in the Modern American Family”; the “Career 
of the Child”; the “Passing of Patriarchalism”; the “Precarious 
Home”; the “Trend as to Marriage”; “Race Sterility and Race 
Suicide”; “Divorce’’; the “Attitude of the Church’’; and the “ Family 
and the Social Revolution.”” Throughout the discussion Dr. Calhoun 
keeps closely in touch with progressive social thought. One is impressed 
by his alertness, candor, and modernness. Marriage, divorce, and the 
family are rightly looked upon as social institutions, the products of 
human living. Especially in the closing chapter in which he forecasts 
the character of the family of the future are these qualities revealed. 
He says: 

The family is part and parcel of an organic civilization and must undergo 
such evolution as will keep it in correspondence with co-existing social insti- 
tutions whose form and texture seem to depend primarily on the evolution of 
economic technique. Such being the case, it is manifest that no mere preach- 
ment or emotional agitation can determine the future forms of the family. 
This being true, no one should be unduly alarmed at revolutionary utterances 
with reference to the family any more than he should put confidence in senti- 
mental campaigns for rehabilitation or conservation of old values. 


After referring to the socialists’ indictment of the existing mono- 
gamic family, the author declares: “Indications are that society is 
is working toward socialism, not as a final goal but as the next stage 
in social evolution. Such a fundamental economic change will influ- 
ence profoundly the marriage relation and the forms of the family.” 
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After enumerating the “conceptions” involved in the “meaning 
and spirit of socialism,” the author raises the question of “durable 
monogamy” as the “culmination of social evolution in respect to the 
marriage relation.” To the minds of many students “society is like a 
variable approaching a limit and in this particular the permanent 
mutual fidelity of one husband and one wife constitutes the limit toward 
which marriage approaches.” But will a “free, democratic society care 
to exercise such rigorous social control as to produce the externals of 
conformity to any particular marriage type? The issue is-at least 
questionable.”’ It may be that with the disappearance of the chief 
social conditions which now menace the family life “society will not 
find it important to censor the marital relations of individuals and 
that there will ultimately be as many types of sex commerce as there 
are of individual tastes.” On the contrary, it may be that the 
“increased voice of woman in social control may result in increased 
censorship of those matters in which the majority of the female sex is 
constitutionally specialized and that the probably female preference for 
monogamy may become more and more the established rule.” 

Commercial prostitution is bound to disappear. “This predic- 
tion does not mean that irregular sex relations will necessarily disappear 
but that the mercantile element will be eliminated. With the coming 
of universal economic opportunity, women will not be led into vice 
for want of normal stimulation in life; no woman will be forced to sell 
herself.”” Moreover the status of woman is sure to undergo further 
change. 

Woman’s cultural education will be in the same subjects as man’s tho 
she may get out of the courses something different from what man gets. 
Physical convenience will be the only factor to exclude her from any employ- 
ment. She will probably be out of the home as much as man and in it as 
much as man, with the single exception of the period of childbirth and the 
care of the very young child. Both will be able, if they choose, to be in the 
home together far more than at present. But woman’s work will not be 
housework any more than man’s will be. She will be a full-fledged human 
being enjoying identical social rights, powers, and privileges. Freed thus 
from masculine dominance she will become more truly feminine and a better 
colleague of her husband, a more constructive member of society. 


This slight sketch of Dr. Calhoun’s important contribution may 
well close with his final word: 


A new family is inevitable, a family based on the conservation and 
scientific administration of limited natural resources, on the social ownership 
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of the instrumentalities of economic production and the universal enjoyment 


of the fruits, and on a social democracy devoid of artificial stratification based 
on economic exploitation. Such is the promise of American life, of the world 
life. 


GrorGE HOwARD 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Human Nature and Its Remaking. By WiLt1AM Ernest HOckING, 
Ph. D. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. 


XXvi+434. $3.00. 

The problem of original human nature has always been a trouble- 
some one in the social sciences. Wrong conceptions of human nature 
have been very largely responsible for wrong theories concerning the 
social life. The difficulties have not been removed altogether by the 
development in psychology of the modern doctrine of the instincts. 
From complete failure of any recognition of the part played by instinc- 
tive activity in social life, social theory seems now about to go to the 
other extreme and to attribute an undue importance, or even a fatality, 
to human instincts. Such is especially the case with certain writers 
in ethics and in economics. Thus the work of the late Professor Carl- 
ton H. Parker, suggestive and stimulating though it be, carries the theory 
of the instincts into the social sciences in a most dangerous way. The 
instincts become, in Professor Parker’s hands, the real rulers of human 


life. 

A good antidote to such views is to be found in Professor Hocking’s 
Human Nature and Its Remaking. As the title of the book implies, 
the author deals with the modern psychological theory of original human 
nature and then takes up the question of its social modification and con- 
trol. He shows that civilization means essentially the “remaking,” 
that is, the modification, of original human nature; that this indeed 
is the distinctive peculiarity of human social life as distinguished from 
the social life of animals; and that the remaking of human nature 
can proceed along rational lines and in accordance with. conscious 
purposes. Hence Professor Hocking finds that the human instincts 
offer no impediment to the realization of ethical ideals which are socially 
sound, and that there is no argument for a return to “the natural man”’ 
as sO many writers from Rousseau and Nietzsche to the present day imply. 

After pointing out that human character is and should be an arti- 
ficial product, Professor Hocking takes up a careful survey of original 
nature and a critical examination of the notion of instinct. He then 
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passes to the relation of conscience and instinct and instinct and sin. 
He then discusses the effects of experience, especially the modifications 
which human character undergoes through social life and through insti- 
tutional control. The book closes with a series of valuable chapters 
on art and religion and the problem of realizing a Christian society. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that a large part of the book is written 
upon the philosophical rather than the natural science plane. This will 
undoubtedly repel certain types of social thinkers who shy at anything 
which savors of philosophical criticism. On the other hand, the critical, 
philosophical attitude which Professor Hocking maintains toward his 
problem will increase the value of the book for social thinkers who are of 
a philosophical turn of mind. In any case the sociologist will find in 
the book the most recent lucid and reasonable statement of the relation 
of the human instincts to our social life, and especially to the problem 


of social progress. 
Cuar_tes A. ELLwoop 
UnIvERSITY oF MISSOURI : 


The Biology of War. By G.F.Nicotat. Translated by CONSTANCE 
A. and JuLIAN GRANDE. The Century Co., New York, 1918. 


Pp. xxx +554. 

A typically German book is this as to massiveness, structure, and 
learnedness. So many-sided—ethics, sociology, economics, and even 
literature and religion, as well as biology, being treated in relation to war 
—is the work that one cannot characterize it in a few words. Although 
the instinctive basis of war is accepted (instincts being invoked 135 
times together) this conception is really in the author’s way, for he finally 
concludes that man is not naturally warlike and that the real conquests 
worthy of human endeavor are those over nature, holding that there are 
almost unlimited opportunities for the development of human welfare 
in this direction. To the usual arguments supporting the negative selec- 
tion exercised by war he adds a prophecy (written in 1915) that the war 
would bring Germany economic isolation and irreparable damage. 
He intimates that defeat would be better for Germany than victory 
(p. 273). His analysis of the anti-social and hypocritical character of 
purely nationalistic patriotism in an international age and economy is 
excellent, as is his account of how this jingoistic “patriotism” has been 
manufactured through controlled organs of publicity in modern Euro- 
pean countries. He shows that all the great philosophic minds of history 
have been predominantly internationalistic. His account of the devel- 
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opment and political bad faith of universal conscription in Germany will 
interest some American readers. Much space is given to how Chris- 
tianity has been transformed from a religion of peace to one which sanc- 
tions force as a carrier of culture; also of the prostitution of the Kantian 
philosophy to the military virtues of unquestioning and absolute obedi- 
ence. He admits that the subjectivism of the Kantian criterion of right 
has betrayed this philosophy into a weapon against civilization, and he 
finds that the more objective British philosophy has served humanity 
better. He is at considerable effort to show the Germans how much they 
owe to the Kultur of other peoples and he marvels much, as we do, that 
they could have come to feel it their duty to use force to civilize the rest 
of the world—to their profit. This attitude of a belief that war is good 
in itself is new in the world, even in Germany, he finds, and is to be traced 
to three facts: that universal conscription has connected the personal 
emotions of everyone with war, that a superficial interpretation of 
Darwinism has led low-power minds to see in war an effective test of fit- 
ness to survive,and that the German wars of 1864, 1866,and 1870 appeared 
to be justified by their economic and political results. He believes that 
war will destroy itself through overgrowth, since all organisms and 
institutions perish in the course of time because they become too large 
and too highly specialized for their environments. The one good thing 
he sees in this war is the organization arising from it which may be used 


for the conquest of nature. However, his hope for the future of the white 
race is not very bright. He speaks haltingly (in 1915, when the book was 
written) of a world-federation of peoples, apparently drawing his inspira- 
tion from Kant. The book is remarkable, considering its environment, 
and deserves reading for many reasons, one of which is the insight it 
throws upon Germany in 1915. The author was imprisoned because of 
his book. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Govern- 
ment. By M. P. Fottett. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1918. Pp. viit+374. $3.00. 

It is inevitable that the special social sciences should be rewritten 
with the progress of sociology and psychology. There are encouraging 
evidences that this is being attempted in both economics and politics. 
The book before us is the latest and by far the most successful attempt 
to rewrite the theory of the state in the light of the most recent knowledge 
furnished by sociology and social psychology. 
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It is more, however, than a work in political science. About one- 
third of the book is taken up with a presentation of that central portion 
of sociological theory which is known as “group psychology”’; and per- 
haps nowhere else can be found a clearer brief presentation of the modern 
psychological theory of group behavior. Part II of the book is a 
trenchant criticism of our traditional notions of democracy, and eluci- 
dates what true democracy means in the light of group psychology. 
Part III, under the title “Group Organization Democracy’s Method,” 
applies the principles enunciated to the problem of popular government, 
carefully discussing the relations of neighborhood groups and occupa- 
tional groups to the modern state. The book closes with two suggestive 
chapters on “The Moral State” and ‘The World State.” 

The work is a notable contribution to social and political theory. 
Not only is it indispensable to those who wish to think intelligently 
about the political reconstruction which is evidently before us, but also 
to all who wish a clear summary of the results of modern psychological 
sociology. In no other work is the modern sociological point of view 
brought out more clearly. Professor Cooley’s view of the importance of 
primary social groups in our general social life receives a remarkable 
elaboration. The book does for the neighborhood group in particular 
what other books have attempted to do for the family, and it points 
to the revitalization of neighborhood group organization as the most 
necessary step toward the revitalization of our political life. Perhaps 
the book cannot be better characterized than to say that it is such a 
work as one familiar with community problems and community work 
would write; and social workers not less than social theorists will profit 
from reading the book. 

Certain criticisms, however, must be made of the work. The chief 
of these is its tendency toward paradoxical and extravagant statements. 
Those who feel strongly the necessity of a very exact use of words in a 
scientific work will undoubtedly be repelled by this fault in the author’s 
style. On page 335, for example, we are told that “our relation to society 
is so close that there is no room for either rights or duties.”’ Similarly, 
at the very beginning of the book we are told that “heterogeneity, 
not homogeneity, makes unity,” a statement which would be without 
sense if the words were taken absolutely without qualification. Happily 
the context usually supplies, or implies, some qualification. The last 
quotation cited, however, indicates what is perhaps the main criticism 
to be made of the book from the sociological point of view; and that is 
that it detracts over-much from Professor Giddings’ theory of the impor- 
tance of like-mindedness and similarity in our social life. 
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A minor defect of the book for those who might wish to make use of 
it in their classes is the absence of an index and the almost entire absence 
of references to authorities and sources. The author shows a very wide 
knowledge of recent sociological and psychological literature, but there is 
unfortunately little in the book to indicate the scientific authorities 
chiefly relied upon. 

A. ELLwoop 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Ireland, a Study in Nationalism. By Francis Hackett. New 
York: B.W. Huebsch, 1918. Pp. iii+404. $2.00. 


This book sets forth its author’s conception of the right settlement of 
the Irish question, the ancient question of the relation of that island to 
England, including the specific question of the relation of Ulster both to 
England and to the rest of Ireland. 

It is a book of special pleading, but it is special pleading that takes 
pains to quote liberally from responsible spokesmen of the opposition; and 
it is adapted to succeed in influencing the judicial-minded reader. It 
displays extensive and sympathetic knowledge of the facts involved, 
and, withal, is written in a skilful, imaginative, suggestive, and engaging 
style. 

The writer helps to dispel the popular fallacy that human nature is 
a violently different thing in one part of Europe from what it is in another, 
and to expose the misconception on both sides which is characteristic of 
partisanship. He by-no means belittles or forgets what Ireland has 
suffered at England’s hands. But he attributes it to conditions that 
governed the past and deprecates the irrational nursing of vengeful 
hate toward England as well as supercilious misunderstanding on the 
part of England. 

He points out that “the main record of the Catholic hierarchy is 
a record of smooth self-seeking, with the interests of Ireland discreetly 
subordinated.”’ The passionate sectarianism of both North and South 
is increased by political partisanship. “It is the absence of home rule 
that has saved the Catholic church from anti-clericalism. Once home- 
rule is established the church must be prepared for a new mood in 
Ireland.” 

One of the author’s most serious complaints is against the manage- 
ment of the railways of Ireland. ‘The best Irish coal fields have no 
railway communication’’; and higher freights are charged on Irish goods 
moving about in Ireland or going to points of export than on incoming 
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goods that compete with the domestic product in Irish and English 
markets. No adequate solution is seen by Mr. Hackett but public 
ownership and consolidation of the railways into a single system. 

The loss of more than half the population in little more than half 
a century by emigration is evidence of the misgovernment of the island. 
“The condition of the common Irish up to 1870 was incalculably worse”’ 
that that of the freed negroes of America. A great need of Ireland is to 
do what Denmark has done in co-operative agriculture. 

The supreme need, however, in the opinion of the author, is home rule. 
In this home rule Ulster should unite and do her part as the integral 
part of Ireland which she is. Home rule, moreover, must be more than 
the hollow semblance of the law of 1914. That law provides that, 
“‘Notwithstanding the establishment of the Irish parliament or anything 
contained in this act, the supreme power and authority of the parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom shall remain unaffected and undiminished 
over all persons, matters, and things in Ireland and every part thereof.” 
Mr. Hackett is convinced that “the alternatives for Ireland are not 
federalism and rebellion. They are the permanent international dis- 
grace of England and genuine home rule. And by genuine home rule is 
meant a measure which gives Ireland complete control of its own finances, 
its own excise and customs, its conscription, its administration of every- 
thing from police force to land purchase, and its place alongside Canada 
and Australia and South Africa and New Zealand in imperial represen- 
tation and conference.”’ 

In the mind of Mr. Hackett hope for this result is high, but depends 
upon the coming in England of a new political order freer from imperial- 
istic self-seeking and more democratic. This new political order he 
believes to be on the verge of realization, and asserts that with its coming 
Ireland’s memory of her bitter past will fall away like last year’s leaves, 
and Irishmen will be ready to take their part in making the better history 
of the new day. 

E. C. Hayes 


University oF ILLINoIs 


The Technique of Psycho-analysis. By Smita Ety 
Washington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Co., 1918. Pp. xii+163. $2.00. 

As the title suggests, this book is a discussion of the method of 
psycho-analysis and is written for the beginner in analytic investigation. 

It especially attempts to serve the general practitioner and has most 
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value for those who in dealing with simple neurotic problems of medica] 
character need to know how to make use of the rudiments of psycho- 
analysis. The book, however, is of value also to the lay reader who 
wishes a clear statement of the technique of psycho-analysis made by 
a Freudian scholar of acknowledged authority. 

Psycho-analysis is presented as a tool by which all the psychical 
activities may be investigated and a knowledge of the causes of human 
behavior established. Drawing his illustrative material largely from 
the medical field, the author treats the following topics: Material to 
be Analyzed, History of Psycho-analysis, Opening of the Analysis, the 
Oedipus Hypothesis, Transference and Its Dynamics, Transference and 
Resistance, Overcoming the Conflict. 

Although written with evident enthusiasm and sincere confidence, 
the book is temperate and judicial. The author admits the limitations 
and difficulties of psycho-analysis and rebukes the Freudian convert 
“‘of little knowledge” who regards psycho-analysis as a miracle-working 
process. Emphasis is placed upon the value of anthropological material 
for the analyst and the neurosis is treated as a failure in the social 
maturing of the individual. 

The book will be best appreciated by those who have already read 
along Freudian lines, and even the general practitioner is likely to find 
such a book as Lay’s Man’s Unconscious Conflict better for the be- 
ginning of his study. The sociologist will glean from the discussion 
many thought-starting suggestions. 


Ernest R. Groves 
New HAMPSHIRE STATE COLLEGE 


Child Placing in Families. By W.H. SLINGERLAND. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1918. Pp. 261. $.00. 

Social workers have for some time needed such a book as this and the 
Russell Sage Foundation has performed a genuine service in making 
this contribution to the literature on child welfare. The book begins 
with a brief history of child-placing and credits the Jews with the origi- 
nation of legal child-placing. The principles on which child-caring 
agencies and their work should -be based are carefully detailed and a 
brief description of typical public agencies is given. 

The employment of inferior workers is severely condemned, tech- 
nical standards are demanded, and children are classified from the 
point of view of child«placing. The technical problems of receiving, 
treating, finding homes for, placing, and supervising the children are 
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discussed at length, while plans for the construction of receiving homes 
are also suggested. The practical character of these discussions makes 
the book a most valuable manual for the worker; furthermore, nearly 
every question that might arise in child-placing work is considered, 
although in some cases definite standards are not suggested. The evi- 
dence indicates that there are wide differences in the amount of super- 
vision given children in their homes. Better standards are advocated, 
as well as a complete system of public supervision of all child-caring 
agencies. Child welfare has recently been promoted through the 
establishment of research bureaus and children’s code commissions. 
The author selected the revelations presented by the Missouri com- 
mission as probably typical of the conditions existing in many of the 
states, but he failed to note the remedial legislation passed in 1917, and 
therefore introduces the reform program as though it were entirely 
applicable today. 

A very important chapter deals in a rather cautious manner with the 
illegitimate child. Nevertheless, the recent Norwegian law receives 
favorable comment. The summarized statement of its principal pro- 
visions, however, omits the very important stipulation that joint responsi- 
bility for a child will be demanded in case several men are implicated 
and the actual paternity cannot be proven. The progressive Minnesota 
law of 1917 is summarized but no mention is made of the most radical 
American law—that of North Dakota. The book contains a number 
of very convincing illustrations and the apes includes the progressive 


Tennessee child-welfare law. 
B. MANGOLD 


Missouri ScHoot or Sociat Economy 


The Educational Director. By BEULAH E. KENNARD, New York 
Department Store Merchandise Manuals. The Ronald Press 
Co., 1918. Pp. 207. $1.50. 

This book is an attempt to present to the reader a broad survey of 
the particular problems of the educational director of a department 
store, which has organization problems quite different from those of a 
factory and in which the unskilled worker must be trained, not only to 
handle goods, but to appraise and deal with people. The author dis- 
cusses a little too fully the necessity of the development of such personal 
qualities as imagination, judgment, tact, poise, self-control, etc., in the 
employee, while one wishes that she had elaborated more her suggestions 
as to instructions in merchandise and salesmanship. The author 
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emphasizes most the training of employees already in the service without 
seeming to realize sufficiently the greater effectiveness of careful and 
systematic training of the new employee before he has been put to work. 
In the last section of the book too much space proportionally is given 
to the relationship of the welfare and educational departments; and 
the importance of the educational director in the job analyses, the initia- 
tion of the employee into his job, his transfer and his promotion, and 
the necessity for close co-operation in these matters between the educa- 
tional and employment departments, might have been brought out 
more clearly. The material on the co-operation of the department store 
with the public schools in the training of junior employees and of stu- 
dents who plan later to enter the service of the stores is highly suggestive. 
Moire Ray CARROLL 


Cuicaco ScHoot or CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


The Nature of the Relationship between Ethics and Economics. By 
CLARENCE EDWIN AyrES. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1918. Pp. viii+58. 

Economics “represents one phase of the general moral problem. It 
has special problems of its own—dquestions of fact about the pecuniary 
order; but the question of fact, ‘What is the nature of the economic 
organization of society ?’ draws all its significance from the larger ques- 
tion, ‘Wherein ought the existing order to be altered ?’” 

Dr. Ayres assumes, with the instrumentalistr whom he follows, that 
principles of science are hypothetical propositions facing future con- 
tingencies. Applying this view to his problem he concludes that ethics 
and economics cannot commit theraselves to a fixed order of society by 
rationalizing motives and processes at one time dominant. Economic 
theory presupposes an institutional organization of society within which 
claims are adjusted. What is this social organization? Are the legiti- 
mate claims of its constituents acknowledged? Admitting a measure 
of order, where are the failures of adjustment? What propositions will 
cover these failures (exceptions to former “laws”’) and anticipate future 
contingencies? A science without a major interest in prevision can 
have little more than an antiquarian value; practically it defends the 
strong and established. Similarly ethics, with its metaphysical and 
deductive bias, until recently has suggested no method of handling 
specific emergencies. 
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Sidgwick, Green, Martineau, Smith, Ricardo, Mill—the writers and 
their books—are quickly dissected to show the dependence of their 
propositions on the epochs in which they were produced, and the futility 
of their pretension of finality. The criticism is in agreement with the 
tenets of the “new school”’ in ethics and economics, with its liking for 
anthropology, historical origins, and probing into the springs of behavior. 

It is a good piece of monograph-making, lacking the unclearness, 
anemia, and redundancy which are enough prevalent in doctoral theses 
in the social sciences to give point to the layman’s conviction that little 
wisdom on human problems issues from the graduate schools of the 
universities. 

E. L. TALBERT 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Applied Eugenics. By PAuL POPONOE and ROSWELL HILL JOHNSON. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1918. Pp. xii+459. $2.10. 
Our authors say that “eugenics consists of a foundation of biology 
and a superstructure of sociology.”” They assume that the ‘‘eugenically 
superior or desirable person has, to a greater degree than the average, 
the germinal basis for the following characteristics: to live past maturity, 
to reproduce adequately, to live happily, and to make contributions to 
the productivity, happiness, and progress of society.”” In accordance 
with the first statement the authors endeavor to suggest ways in which 
society may apply the biological principles to the social problems. The 
first seven chapters are devoted to a demonstration of the second state- 
ment. The remaining chapters of the book concern themselves with the 
application of eugenics to social problems. 

The authors discuss both restrictive and what may be called positive 
eugenics. While they believe that restrictive or negative eugenics are 
necessary to the protection of society from the inferior germ-plasm, they 
believe that the endeavor to educate people to a lively concern for the 
germinal purity of the race is more hopeful. They assume all the way 
through the book that in social problems inheritance is of primary im- 
portance. They assume that under present conditions of society 
“superior” persons will secure superior economic returns for themselves, 
and thus economic success is the sign of germinal superiority. They — 
also assume that the “superior” persons will not only obtain greater 
economic success for themselves, but that they will retain the earnings 
their superiority has won for them. Now it is open to question whether 
such assumptions are true. Certainly there are classes of people whose 
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social worth is not recognized by economic society. There are others 
who are superior in other than economic lines, but who have not the 
inclination to exploit their abilities for economic gain. There are others 
who can capitalize their abilities, but who, because of changing condi- 
tions, lose their fortunes, and there are still others who can capitalize 
their abilities and earn much money but cannot save it. 

The authors show that eugenics has some light to throw upon social 
problems. Such problems as the care of those classes of people who are 
unsocial in their conduct by reason of a defective or abnormal! inheritance 
have received most light from eugenics. But how little light this science 
has to contribute to some of the other social problems and the social 
programs of reform is shown by the discussion of such problems as taxa- 
tion, democracy, socialism, child labor, etc., in chapter xviii. Happily 
our authors confess that in spite of the fact that certain of our social 
evils are eugenically helpful, they should not for social reasons continue 
to exist. For example, they say, “Is it necessary, then, to retain sexual 
immorality in order to achieve race progress? No, because it is only 
one of many factors contributing to race progress. Society can mitigate 
this as well as alcoholism, disease, infant mortality—all powerful select- 
ive factors—without harm, provided increased efficiency of other select- 
ive factors is insured, such as the segregation of defectives, more effective 
sexual selection, a better correlation of income and ability, and a more 
eugenic distribution of family limitation” (p. 388). The final chapter 
on “Eugenics and Euthenics’’ corrects some of the false balance to be 
found in the previous chapters. In that chapter they say, “The present 
book holds that the second factor (euthenics) is just as important as 
the first for racial progress; that one leg is just as important as the other 
to a pedestrian.” 

In spite of the overemphasis on the biological factor in social better- 
ment in the earlier chapters of the book, those interested in sociology 
will welcome the book for the attention it calls to the social problems in 


which eugenics can make a real contribution. 
J. L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Philosophy of the State in the Writings of Gabriel Tarde.—Since the time of 
Comte no other author was so instrumental in shaping the general body of sociological 
thought as Gabriel Tarde. Tarde’s sociology centers about the elaboration of the 
psychological and sociological importance of “imitation.” He finds the social process 
to consist fundamentally in the intermental activity of individuals, taking place 
through the three fundamental processes of “repetition,” “opposition,” and “adap- 
tation.” Through imitative repetition invention, the fundamental social adaptation, 
spreads and is strengthened, “and tends, through the encounter of one of its own 
imitative rays with an imitative ray emanating from some other invention, old or new, 
either to arouse new struggles or to yield new and more comple: © ventions which 
soon radiate out imitatively in turn, and so on indefinitely. . . . . “. aus, of the three 
terms compared, the first and third surpass the second in height, depth, importance, 
and possibly also in direction. The only value of the second opposition is to provoke 
a tension of antagonistic forces fitted to arouse inventive genius.’”—Harry E. Barnes, 
The Philosophical Review, March, 1919. 


Remarques sur la psycholozie collective.—All wars and especially the present 
Great War singularly bring to light the interest which collective psychology presents. 
War presupposes collective action. It necessitates the alignment of two hostile groups, 
the members in each being characterized by a certain cohesion distinct and different 
from each other. All living organisms are composed of two parts—that which is 
itself, its heredity, and that outside of itself, its miliew. This is nanny, significant 
in man, who, unlike plants and lower animals, is possessed of the quality of “thought,” 
by means of which experiences can be represented by mere signs. The distinguishing 
feature in man is that while he of all beings is a product of and is subject to the 
“group,” he at the same time is the most individual. The influence of the 
makes itself felt through “imitation,”’ as the illustrious sociologist Tarde conten 
and otherwise. Sometimes one acts even contrary to his own sentiments. The 
average poilu soldier is an example. Though his thoughts and sentiments were 
entirely directed to his home, yet when critical moments came he fought and died 
valiantly. —J. Sagerd, Revue philosophique, Mai-Juin, 1919. L. D. C. 


Human Personality and Its Patholegy.—Personality may be analyzed for psycho- 
logical descriptive purposes into two component factors: (1) the actual movements and 
behaviors, (2) potential behaviors. Both the actual behaviors and the dispositions 
may be further divided into predominantly behavioristic or mentalistic factors, which 
include muscular, glandular, and neural dispositions necessary for adjustments to 
external conditions. The personality is a concrete object developed from actual 
contact with surrounding objects and persons. The pathological personalities may be 
roughly described as follows: (1) defective personalities due to i rfect development 
of the psycho-physical tendencies. In such a case the individual fails to —eee 
to his surroundings and to develop any considerable degree of intelligence. typical 
case of unco-ordination of original instinctive tendencies leaves the individual in an 
animal stage of development, while in a higher stage of human development the 
original tendencies are entirely co-ordinated, but the resulting actions are not adapted 
to the needs of the individual, with respect to his environing circumstances; (2) the 
defective person called the paranoiac, who from his early years builds up habits of 
shunning others, is suspicious and bears a general attitude of isolation and persecution; 
(3) psychoneurotic personalities whose original action tendencies themselves 
into habits and volitions which unfit them to maintain their e place in society. 
The individual’s responses are so out of tune with each other that he loses control over 
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his environment. No absolute classification of defective personalities can be made, 
since human personality is a dynamic object of extreme complexity and cannot be 
assumed to function in an inflexible and constant manner.—J. R. Kantor, The Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, April, 1919. C.N. 


The Correlation of Neurology, Psychiatry, Psychology, and General Medicine as 
Scientific Aids to Industrial Efficiency.—This article presents an approach to efficiency, 
which aims at giving ——- proper scientific functioning under competent directing 
heads, and with the sympathetic co-operation of labor and industrial leaders. The 
modus operandi is the proper co-ordination of all scientific aids through industrial 
examinations. The aim is the proper selection and distribution of labor so as to salv 
the human material lost to industry through present hit-and-miss methods. 
author finds the efficiency of a plant to be dependent upon the methods used in its 
pes wong: bureau. The interests of the individual, of organization both industrial 
and labor, and of the community call for the establishment of mney pm ome 
laboratories as the principal department of the employment bureau of every large 
industrial organization, or groups of industrial organizations too small to conduct their 
own bureaus economically.—Jan D. Ball, American Journal of Insanity, eg 


La “Force Majeure” et la Guerre.—Juridical notions change under the pressure 
of facts. These sometimes operate plainly, but more often in a subtle manner. 
Such is, so to speak, the “life of right,” nothing precise and definite, the constant study 
of jurists. In the light of the ve, what is the relation of war to the notion of 
“irresistible force’’ in its nullifying effect upon obligations and contracts? It is only 
indirectly that the war is linked up with the latter. War as such is not a case of 
“irresistible force” for the debtor. In order to become so, the latter will have to 
furnish proof that on account of the war he is unable to meet his obligations. A 
certain number of general conclusions may be drawn: (1) The interpretation of 
“right” is uot a literal and logical one drawn from texts. (2) Juridical notions are 
transformed by the pressure of facts, but not such as are purely brutal and material; 
they must be proved and more or less elaborated in accordance with juridical knowl- 
edge, sentiments, and beliefs. (3) The sentiments and beliefs which determine the 
content of juridical notions are social; they are thus both subjective and objective in 
character. (4) “Right,” being social in its origin and form, is also social in content.— 
G. Aillet, Revue metaphysique morale, Mai—Juin, 1919. L. C. D. 


Thoughts on Industrial Peace.—As peace leads us across the threshold of a new 
era, we find ourselves adrift in strange seas. The big issue is not wages but one of 
industrial control. How shall it be divided among the state, the employer, and the 
employees? In Great Britain everything points to a new industrial régime—common 
ownership of public utilities and private industries at the most expedient time. In 
America conditions are somewhat better. The day of the working people is at hand, 
and democracy has come to its own; the radicalism of yesterday mes the con- 
servatism of today. The feeling that the man who toils with his hands is going to 
dominate the world is but the inevitable harvest of disturbed and disordered industrial 
conditions. The industrial war is no longer a private issue between employer and 
employee, but an issue between organized labor and our existing institutions. It 
is universal problem of society. No substantial progress toward industrial peace 
or a lessening of class bitterness has been made for three decades, because of the 
attitude of personal resentment, distrust, and suspicion of labor leaders and employers 
toward one another. By unselfish efforts, establishment of employer’s committees on 
reconstruction and conciliation, national labor boards, and development of collective 
responsibility within labor organizations, industrial peace is attainable——Walter G. 
Merritt, The Unpopular Review, April and June, 1919. Cc i. 


Educational Values in Schools for Negroes.—One view holds that southern 
society may be regarded as a dual organism consisting of two interrelated, yet mutually 
dependent, elements. This raises the — whether a special emicd um adapted 
to the needs of the colored race should be provided. This point can be decided only 
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through a series of social, economic, and ical investigations of the Negro 
race. Booker Washington has offered a e of values which proves acceptable to 
— (1) economic independence, i.e., ability to earn a living, oo 
, and to enlarge accordingly the circle of human wants; (2) morality based 
teht kind of education, since numerous crimes committed by Negroes show that the 
ucation the Negro has received in the past has failed to function in morality; (3) 
sociability, based on those ideals and activities which will lead each race to a —_ 
understanding of its place in society, and which will make for harmonious re 
between the two races; (4) the health value which is obtainable by either race 
sanitary housing, warmer clothes, and more c instructions in the rules of heal 
A curriculum organized upon these values ould be productive of good results and 
acceptable to both or G. Noble, The South Atlantic Quarterly, y, April, 


T9TQ. 


The Social Service Bureau at Sing Sing Prison.—Out of the experience of the 
chiatric clinic at the prison has developed the present enterprise undertaken in a 
spirit of sociological experimentation — as much as that of specific humanitarian 
service, in order to discover by actual experiment whether and to what extent the 
recidivist was fated to continue indefinitely. within the vicious circle of crime and 
punishment, or whether by a deliberate and sustained effort at understanding and 
refitting him into a normal environment a sufficient modification in his habits 
and attitudes was yet practicable to effect his permanent restoration to law-abiding 
citizenship. Functioning as a criminological experiment station, the usefulness of a 
social service bureau would not be limited to the mere material services as a job and 
emergency relief, but would have the larger p of reconstruction of the man and 
his environment so as to organize them in & plan of action and observation in each 
particular case such that a broad scientific foundation could be laid for a system of 
after-care that should aim at nothing less than the prevention and cure of recidivism 
in the community. Some forty-odd cases have been handled in three sere result- 
ing in unexpected and frequently unpredictable recoveries of men whose past careers 
have been those of chronic transgressors of the law of property and ty. A 
staff of professionally trained field workers for follow-up work would be a valuable 
aid to this after-care service.—Paul Wander, Mental Hygiene, January, 1 ¢ 


Rural Child Welfare and the Red Cross.—The report of a committee to investi- 
te the status of social work in rural communities emphasizes three convictions: 
1) no one knows the nature and extent of rural social work in any of the states; 
2) practically the same kind of work i a) being carried on in different communities 
under various types of organization; very few local agencies employ representa- 
tives who understand the case-work 2s Three forces which have brought order 
into city work are (1) confidential registration, (2) increasing socialization of public 
agencies, and (3) new desire for knowledge as a basis of action. These same forces 
would prove potent in rural communities. The Home Service Division of the American 
Red Cross offers opportunity for this. Its purpose is to give financial aid and advice to 
families of fighting men. The method employed includes the division of the United 
States into organized units with a director responsible for the supervision of local 
units. In rural districts a trained worker has been placed at county seats, and a six 
weeks’ training course has been offered. The Red Cross is related to the problem of 
dependency in that (1) dependent homes are transferred to it by other organizations, 
and (2) problems arise in it that benefit all families alike. Since 60.7 per cent of the 
children still grow up in communities of less than 2,500 population, it is desirable 
that these rural social centers be conserved for social ee after the aa 
B. Ellis, Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1918. ° F.O. D. 


The Family Court.—The need for a family court is shown in the large number of 
cases where different members of a single family are brought before different courts. 
In six months in the Philadelhpia Municipal Court 705 such instances occurred, The 
establishment of a family court would mean simply: (1) more perfect organization 
along present lines of court division, (2) a probation department belonging primarily 
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the court as a whole and secondarily to its branches, and (3) a central filing of 
actual subdivisions of the court, as regards hearings and the 
judges, would come througu experimentation. The following toutation plan 


GENERAL MUNICIPAL COURT 


I. Family Court, with the following divisions: 
I. te maa to handle delinquents up to sixteen years 
2. Misdemeanant, to handle delinquent adolescents from sixteen to twenty-one 


Relations, to handle: 
3 All desertion cases 
b) Non-contested paternity cases 
a eving 
5. Offenses agai i , to magistrates’ i ‘or t 


Il. Criminal Division, to handle criminal offenses against children and criminal 
negligence of parents 

yer r. 

The work of the probation staff would be imi interviews, investigation, 
preparation of cases for court hearings in the various sections, follow-up work, securing 
of medical care, employment, and other restorative efforts.—Jane D. Rippin, Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminolo , August, 1918. F. O. D. 


A New Social Purpose.—The really significant th’ng which the war will teach 

is a change from the consideration of mere details and precedents to a new social 

. As the nation formed itself into a committee of ways and means to win 

the war, so it now forms its new point of view. What we may recognize as a worthy 
ideal is expressed in these words from the program of the English Labor party: 

“Recognition of the value of every human individual 
entitled not only to the necessities of physical life, but to an education which 
secure him fullest mental and spiritual development; and 

“A reconstruction of industry upon such a basis that a man may have the oppor- 
tunity for choice of work, and a share in the direction of that work, and may feel 
in the performance, that he is not merel 
© Se he lives of the things which have a 

ue for it.” 

Once this ideal becomes the conscious purpose of society, we may trust ourselves 
to find the ways and means. That will be the problem of our great leaders in social 
development as the problems of physical science have been the field for investigators 
is unavoidable.—R. F. Beasley, Everybody’s, January, 1919. H. F. S. 


Primitive Conceptions of the Mutability of Living Beings.—The idea that organic 
beings can change their form became a scientific notion about half a century ago. 


region. The idea of possible 

itive men observed the similarity of actions between them- 

t appeared so simple and credible that it constitutes the foun- 

dation of all traditions and mythologies. It was not regarded as indignity for savages 
to descend from zodlogical forms, but an honor, because of the remarkable strength 
and intelligence of some animals. The period when man recognized his progenitor 
in the animal beings of his vicinity came after a period in which his mentality was 


is suggested. 
: 

tells us before all cosmogonies about creation of man, 

animals, and plants by divine beings, the belief in animal ancestors was very widely, 

if not universally, extended and expressed in all archaic legends on all continents. 

The study of mutability has two principal phases: the mythological and the recent- 

scientific. All ancient legends regard man as an animal form modified from the 
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too rudimentary, and when he did not es himself with the question where he 
came from. e belief in the mutability of beings was widespread over all conti- 
nents. The belief in transformation of animals into gods we find in Egypt and class- 
ical civilization.—Pierre G. Mahoudeau, Revue d’anthropologie, March-April, 1919. 

Cc.W.C 


The Church and the Coming Social Movement.—The war has brought about 
amazing social emergencies to be followed by an era of social action on a large scale 
such that the absorbing concern of the nation will be for social justice and the prog- 
ress of the masses of the people, having among its objectives: the abolition of 

verty; a distribution of the products of the common labor of the world which will 
not only more just, but better adjusted to the needs of various social groups; the 
scientific betterment of public health; the control of vice; wholesome and abundant 
recreational provision for ail the people; the extension of democracy to make the 
rivileges of the few the possession of the many; the perfecting of the machinery of 
hae state, and municipal governments; and internatio ration. This 
action will express itself in terms of the British idea of cunatitutional democracy as 
‘continuous evolution from one social state to another, retaining at each step enough 
of the old system to keep economic life functioning continually, progress being 
achieved, not chiefly by force, but by education, agitation and information,” or 
will work through the methods of Russian program democracy—Bolsheviki. Which- 
ever form the social movement may take the church must enter into it with a com- 
prehensive, hopeful, wide-as-the-world program of the Kingdom of God with an 
organization whose fellowship should be as broad as the entire division of labor of 
the social movement. To this end society wants every church open seven days a 
week to function at capacity as religious social centers for neighborhoods in co- 
tion with other agencies solving the problems of community welfare and to do 
is with such a new unity of religious consciousness and organization that the entire 
church will make itself felt back of national causes with a unanimity heralding pos- 
sible organic union of the Protestant churches.—Worth M. Tippy, Biblical World, 
November, 1918. Cc. W. C. 


The War’s Influence on Art.—This war has proved a great inspiration to the 
American artist. It has made the whole craft more sincere in its aims. It will stop 
a lot of groping, a lot of striving after false gods, if one can dignify such new emotions 
as have sprung up within the last decade or so by such a title. We are going to have 
something fresh, if not absolutely new, to say. An effort must be made to nourish 
the artisan-artist, to compete with and to be conservators of European skill which 
was formerly available to American manufacturers, but which has been swept away 
by the war. We must have an industrial art. This war hac taught us to look anew 
at the serious side of life. One of its most striking results is that it has brought to 
the front a class of men who have never been popular before. The public had never, 
for instance, given a full measure of credit to the poster-man and illustrator. ... . 
They have never been called on to go beyond the depiction in her younger and prettier 
phases of the “eternal feminine,” especially the illustrator. They are now going to 
try to take an interest in heroic figures, perhaps, typifying industry; and the more 
serious aspects of life... .. The artist will be far more gregarious with his kind 
than he ever was before in America—something our own art has greatly needed.— 
Herbert Adams, Forum, January, 1919. H. F. S. 


The Everlasting Army.—Shaftsbury saw—he almost alone in all this land—a 
thing that seems incredible to us, a pampered dragon in our midst that slew the very 
hope of England and threatened to engulf the future of our race, namely, this social 
system which has inflicted on our own people a cruelty as ruthless as the German 
cruelty in Belgium. Thus in its hundred years of peace the nation that destroyed 
Napoleon has destroyed within its own borders a nation equal to itself through com- 
pelling our children to be born into an environment where the mass of life submerged 
in the social and physical and mora! wreckage of the British Isles, at any time in any 
year, is as great as the entire mass of Briti manhood now in khaki. ‘These condi- 
tions front us with the question, Do thousands of children come into the world to 
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gasp for life in a slum; to pick up a little food, a little slang, and a little arithmetic; 
to grovel in the earth for 40 years, or to stand in steaming factories; to wear their 
bories out like cattle on the land; to live in little rows of dirty houses, in little blocks 
of stuffy rooms, and then to die? This question finds its answer in three migh*, 
hopes—the hope of the men who are coming home resolved that this ghastly criv | 
of war shall never be again; the hope of the women who are coming into Parliar. . 
to touch our public life with the glow of faith and hope and love; the hope ct ue 
children who are coming to school—this everlasting army of our children marching 
to its own.—Arthur Mee; The Child, December, 1918. Cc. W.C. 


A Study of the Mental and Physical Characteristics of the Chinese.—!n the year 
of 1915-17 Dr. J. W. Creighton made a study of the mental and physical character- 
istics of Chinese (Cantonese). The physical measurements showed that: (1) the 
Chinese boys and girls are not quite so tall, not nearly so heavy, nor so strong, as 
Americans of the same age; (2) the Chinese boys are faster than American boys; 
the Chinese girls not so as American girls; (3) the air space per pound in the 
case of Chinese boys is about 10 per cent less than that of American boys, and that 
of girls about 8 per cent less than that of American girls; (4) the Chinese are broader 
headed than Americans and are somewhat more nearly ambidextrous. The mental 
measurements showed that: (1) the Chinese boys and girls are better in rote memory 
than Americans; (2) in logical memory the Chinese girls are almost as good as Amer- 
ican girls of the same age; while Chinese boys lack 13.5 per cent of being as efficient 
as American boys of co: ing age; (3) in substitution tests the Chinese were 
slower than Americans; (4) in the analogue test the Chinese were ially poor; 
(5) in the spot pattern test the Chinese were on an equal footing with Americans. 
If the averages of the various tests are combined, the efficiency of the Chinese boys 
is found to be about 84 per cent of that of Americans, while the efficiency of Chinese 
girls is only 77 per cent of that of American girls.—W. H. Pyle, School and Society, 
August, 1918. C.N. 


The Survey as an Implement of Democracy.—During the past decade the efforts 
of communities in outlining programs of correction, readjustment, and betterment 
have more and more been based on social, industrial, and civic investigations and 
surveys, having as their aim a scientific solution of the problems that confront the 
communities. There are two kinds of surveys: (1) general social and civic surveys 
involving specific geographic limits and bearings with the careful investigation, 
analysis, and yo eer of the facts of social and civic problems; the recom- 


mendation and outlining of action based on the facts, and acquainting and educating 
measures to 3 ¢@ Speci ject surveys, covering only a speci 
of social, civic, and governmental activity, and intended more for the guidance of 
administration in the fields which they concern than for the formulation of public 
opinion. In many cities concrete accomplishments have been obtained by surveys: 
fe) in health; (6) in delinquency and corrections; (c) in health; (d) in charities; 
e) in recreation; (f) in industrial conditions; (g) in the police force. The scientific 
survey movement has justified its inception, and as an implement of democracy it 
romises to play an important réle in national, state, and local affairs—Murray 
ross, National Municipal Review, November, 1918. C. N. 


Framingham Monograph No. 4.—The fourth of a series of monographs, taking 
stock of the results of the National Tuberculosis Association’s health and tubercu- 
losis survey of Framingham, Mass., sums up the results of two examination drives, 
one in April, 1917, of 1,580 cases, and one seven months later of 2,893 individuals, a 
total of 4,473 persons, members of 1783 families. Of the 4,473 cases studied 77 
cent were recorded as ill, which classification includes minor as well as serious affec- 
tions; 64 per cent of these illness cases were directly preventable and 22 per cent 
na preventable, leaving only 14 per cent, or 512 cases, actually not preventable. 

ifty-five per cent of the individuals were female and 46 per cent were under 14 years 
of age. -two per cent of the three affections most prominent, namely, teeth, 
tonsils, and glands, were under 14 years of age. Seventy-nine per cent of males 
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and 75 per cent of the females examined were prone &. Each drive respect- 
ively discovered 48 cases or 2.16 per cent in all to be actually tuberculosis. Of 
the 96 cases thus brought to light, 25 were incipient, 17 cases were advanced, and 
were arrested. The findings of the campaigns suggest that the economic factor 
is not the [rere and absolutely determining one in the incidence of tuber- 
culosis that students decided it to be, which incidence was foremost in the com- 
mittee’s objective when it was planned to obtain this accurate cross-section picture 
of illness in a supposedly normal group. That the necessity of such a survey for 
of accuracy does obtain in American communities is demonstrated by the 
that a health census of Framingham covering aed gaa of whom 407 admit- 
ted illness, including 16 tubercu'osis cases, was follo by the health and tuber- 
culosis survey, which found 77 per cent to be ill, including 96 cases of tuberculosis. 
The picture is offered as that of a representative American community.—National 
Tuberculosis Association, Framingham Monograph Number 4. Cc. W. C. 


Synopsis of Social Studies of the Neighborhood of the Irene Kaufmann Settle- 
ment in Pittsburgh, Pa.—The settlement’s neighborhood contains seventeen national- 
ities. They are becoming Americanized. Natives of the United States have moved 
away. The membership of the settlement in 1916-17 numbered 2,756. Service 
which consists of entertainments, concerts, lectures, use of public baths, and the 
nursing and personal service ents was given to 10,000 individuals in one 
year. Among the constructive forces of the neighborhood we find 93 institutions, 
including 40 churches, Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant; 9 public schools and 4 
parochial schools; 19 houses and institutions; 13 hospitals and dispensaries; 2 
relief offices; and 6 other organizations doing social work. Among the negative 
and neutral forces which the settlement tries to eliminate or to elevate are 195 agen- 
cies. They are 47 saloons, 8 liquor stores, 16 movies, 46 pool rooms, and 124 disor- 
derly houses. Police records show 168 raids in this neighborhood. The Juvenile 
Court records 38 dependents and 48 delinquents among the white, and 39 dents 
and 20 delinquents among the colored. death rate is higher than for the whole 
city, because of lack of se , bad housing, and uncleanliness. The nursing service 
during the past 15} years shows 100,138 nurses’ visits made. Against the nei 
borhood poverty settlement joins hands with other relief agencies.— 
Pamphlet. J. H. 


The Church and Reconstruction.—The workingmen on the whole are indifferent 
to the church. The American Federation of Labor is directed and controlled by men 
who are at least indifferent to the church, yet the labor movement on the whole sees 
the same end as Christianity. The laboring mar criticizes the church’s lack of real 
understanding of the labor movement and the lack of practical sympathy with the 
laborer’s - ey ideals, and objectives. Luther by his separation of the church 
and state defended privilege. The socialists of Germany have always found the 
church a bulwark of privilege and conservatism. American Protestantism is for the 
most part democratic but has inherited the sad conditions of Europe. The laborer 
still looks upon the church as the cham of the established order, as the servant 
of the capitalist and privileged classes. Until recently the church has emphasized the 
individual rather than the social problems. At present it is becoming more democratic — 
and aware of social conditions. What the church needs is to face the social problems 
seriously and actively, to present to the world a human, practical, and comprehensive 
gospel of Christ, aad to bring herself into harmony with the democratic -e of the 
times in seeking to remedy the great social defects of our day.—William _—— 
Methodist Review, March-April, 1919. F. 0. D. 


The Psychology of the Latin-American.—The main respects in which the psy- 
chology of the Latin-American differs from our own may be summed up as follows: 
(1) “Egoism,”’ which commonly appears in a threefold cult (a) of an ultra-acute sense 
of personal dignity demanding due recognition without allowance for circumstances; 
(6) of an excessive formality in the rigor with which prescribed rules of aes ra 


official and social, must be observed; (c) of the spirit of exclusiveness that makes 
co-operation extremely difficult if not impossible. The net result of all this is that 
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Latin-American suffers from a lack of real social solidarity. Defined in its relation to 
the Latin-American “‘egoism” is a disposition to regard the individual for what he is 
rather than for what he can do. It is individualism conscious of self but devoid of 
uine initiative. (2) “Impulsiveness,” presented by his verbosity. 
includes the usual concept of acting without foreth t and contains ano ingredi- 
ent as well. It is a blend of »pportunism and arrested determination. (3) “‘Unmoral- 
ity,” in its turn, finds inadequate representation in the dictionary i 
“non-morality.” The Latin-American is not altogether an amoral . Hisisa 
state of mind which izes ethical obligations in theory but is likely to abstain 
from applying them.—William R. ’ Journal of Race Development, —- Y; 
1919. 


The Next Step in Applied Science.—The direct application of applied science to 
our everyday needs has revealed to us the of social welfare, social welfare being 
generally interpreted to mean the comfort, happiness, and convenience of the present 
generation; thus it has made the world a tidy place to live in and has contributed an 
untold sum to human happiness and welfare. Just what will be the effect, however, 
upon a race of men disciplined through a hundred thousand years of hardship of this 
sudden introduction to comfort? Possibly science should never have been applied to 
making man comfortable, but should have been applied to making him perfect. 
Applied science is ee machinery for stoutness of arm and the motor car for 
strength of leg, so that upon biological grounds we must believe that disastrous con- 
sequences of such a régime upon society as a whole may be serious in the highest degree. 
In all our plans for improved economic and social conditions it is uniformly taken for 

ted that leisure, resulting from a shortened working day or from time-saving 

ices, will be an unmixed good. Science has made war monstrous in destructiveness, 
so that such sciences as biology, psychology, sociology, and education must find in the 
preventing of war a real problem in applied science. Nature seems to have discovered 
ages ago that the way to make any race of animals or men strong and hardy was not 
to shield them from their enemies but to give them power of resistance against their 
enemies. The immediate needs of our present time are not more wealth and more 
luxury and more efficiency but more racial and constitutional power of resistance to 


physical disease and more individual power of resistance to every alluring immediate 
joy which threatens the permanent welfare of society. In the reconstruction era the 
danger is that in the spirit of the time we shall attempt to solve the profound social 
faery oe that confront us in two ways, first, by the further development of the mechan- 
] industrial arts, and secondly, by the manipulation of political institutions; but 
with these must go conservation, self-control, and the limitation of desires—George 
T. W. Patrick, Scientific Monthly, February, 1919. Cc. W.C, 


A High-School Course in Sociology.—Onl 
attend college. A large majority of high-school students enter business and pro- 
fessional life and become voters unprepared to deal intelligently with the common 
social problems which all citizens must face; and only here and there do we find a 

up the members of which are given the preliminary training which will enable them 
ter to assume some mg mag deo the war against the slavery of disease, crime, and 
poverty. This situation has met in Portland, Oregon, by the addition of a 
course in sociology to a high-school curriculum having as its purpose, first, to furnish 
all the students taking the course with such information regarding modern social 
problems as would enable them to take an intelligent and effective D as citizens in 
combating modern social evils; and secondly, to present to those of the students who 
ight later attend college such an introduction to the subject of sociology and to 
college. is course was planned for third- fourth-year students, of whom the 
enrolment was twenty-three the first semester and thirty the second. The most 
important observation made was on the effect the course had in changing their ideals. 
Almost everyone said that his whole attitude toward life had been changed by the 
course. All of them failed to understand why such a course had not been given before. 
They agreed that it was a course all students should take. The war has roused our 
young people to a realization of social needs such that, if given an opportunity to 
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prepare themselves, they will play their part courageously and intelligently in the 
revolution which is ym in the conditions and ideas which underlie the present 
social order.—Harry H. Moore, Educational Review, March, 1919. Cc. W.C. 


A Scientific Basis for Training Social Workers.—Sociology, while synthesizing 
the work of other fields, helps to develop a sound perspective toward social relations 
chiefly because its own special and independent field of study is the discovery of 
principles which operate in the growth and change of social standards, customs, and 
traditions; while applied sociology (or social wed fe the effort to prevent lapses from 
the prevailing standards of time and place. Accordingly a course in sociology becomes 
a sine qua non of preparing case workers by the method of the short, intensive training - 
course of the kind given at Smith College. To illustrate, the economic aspects of our 
social problems usually appear fundamental, yet the searching analysis of psychiatrists, 
as well as the sad experience of social workers, has demonstrated that below the 
surface of economic conditions lies the elusive psychological fact, and sociologists know 
that lower still may be found a stratum of biological fact and principle. Social case 
workers become applied sociologists as soon as they cease to view their “‘cases” as a 
sequence of detached events and come to view them as scientific facts of observation 
contributed to the mass of trustworthy data. To this end the Smith College experi- 
ment has demonstrated that training for social case work may be based on scientific 
method rather than on philanthropic technique-—F. Stuart Chapin, Mental Hygiene, 
October, 1918. Cc. W.C. 


The Psychiatric Social Worker.—The most striking thing in the development 
of the field of mental disease has been the extension of the subject socially. Inde- 
pendent of its closer union with neurology has been its affiliation with criminology 
social hygiene, the employment phase of economics, the distribution of charity and 
social relief, and lastly its recognition as a great branch of medicine by the military 
authorities, so that the neuropsychiatrist has a great réle both in the selection of army 
and navy personnel and in the care of the disabled. It is these social affiliations that 
have made the psychiatric social worker a necessity. This profession discovers for us 
that the fundamental point in the commitment of the insane is the safeguarding of 
society, in that the fact of chief moment is the generalized social damage which as a 
focus of social difficulty of all kinds arises through the psychoses proper. Again the 
extension of psychiatry to criminology is merely the recognition of the fact that the 
point of departure in crime is the criminal himself—his mentality, his personality— 
matters which cal! for psychiatric investigation; in recognition that the conception of 
treatment must supplant that of punishment, and treatment is social adjustment. 
The war-work opportunity of the psychiatric social worker cannot be overemphasized. 
Aside from the ordinary value of such social-adjustment work it gains additional 
importance because, in direct ratio to its success, it will make for social stability. 
Further the war will raise all social work in dignity and remuneration, for the war is 
bringing a unifying feeling of social responsibility to the heart of every American; and 
social responsibility is the energizing feeling behind social activities——Abraham 
Myerson, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, October, 1918. c.W.C. 


A Statistical Study of 102 Truants.—The subjects of this study were 102 truant 
boys who had been committed to Whittier State School from Los Angeles County. 
The survey reveals the following facts: (1) Sixty-five per cent of the boys were white, 
25 per cent colored, 10 per cent Mexican-Indian. (2) Truancy was the principal 

ense of only 7 per cent of the boys, and burglary, stealing, and larceny together 
constituted the principal offense of 70 per cent of the cases. (3) Every boy had 
committed one or more offenses, 80 per cent three or more offenses, 25 per cent had 
used alcoholic liquor, 62 per cent used tobacco, and go —_— cent used profane lan- 
guage. (4) One-fourth of the white, one-half of the colored and Mexican-Indian boys, 
were definitely feeble-minded, only 17. r cent of the total number were of aver- 
age-normal or superior intelligence. (ss) school about 30 per cent were retarded 
over two years, and 20 per cent were at or above normal grade for age. (6) Mental 
defectiveness was prevalent in the families of these truant boys. About 10 per cent 
of the whites, 37 per cent of the negroes, and 47.4 per cent of the total of those 
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classified were of a -norma!l or superior intelligence. Seventy-one per cent of 
the total of those classi were of average intelligence. (7) In 68.6 per cent of the 
homes there were abnormal parental conditions, one or both F mone being dead or 
divorced. One-half of the fathers and 7.8 per cent of the mo were —a 
—Willis W. Clark, The Journal of Delinquency, September, 1918. .N, 


Some Aspects of Feeble-mindedness in Wisconsin.—By the term ‘‘feeble-minded”’ 
is meant all idiots, imbeciles, and morons. Professor George B. Mangold in 1911, 
assuming that Wisconsin has as many per thousand of population as the country, 
estimated the number for Wisconsin at between four and five thousand. On 
assumption that Wisconsin has her proportion of the 400,000 criminals of the country, 
she may be estimated to have about 9,335 criminals. If 12 per cent of these are 
feeble-minded, then there are about 1,549 feeble-minded criminals in the state. Prob- 
ably 25 per cent of the cost of supporting the r in almshouses is due to feeble- 
mindedness, and 10 per cent of the cost of public outdoor relief is due to the same 
factor. Perhaps 5 per cent of the pauperism met by private organizations is to be 
charged to feeble-mindedness. The feeble-minded in the state institutions have a 
death rate of from 26 to 43. 

If the share of feeble-mindedness in the cost of crime is $281,090.28; of pauper- 
ism, $136,226.44; of common schools, $253,887.22; of preventable deaths, $844,- 
200.00; then the total in these four fields is $1,515,403.94. The problem can onl 
be solved by preventing the reproduction of feeble-mindedness. The ase d 
proposed for doing this are sterilization, segregation, and regard for the welfare of 
the race. ‘“‘Sterilization is still an experiment. Up to the present, experience sug- 
gests that the chief reliance for the struggle with feeble-mindedness must be placed 
upon the segregation of the feeble-minded in special institutions where they will be 
carefully kept so that they cannot propagate, and where they may live happily and 
as usefully as their condition permits.”—John L. Gillin, Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, Serial No. 940. Price 1o cents. ; ase 


The Negro in Business in Philadelphia.—The investigation showed a total of 

450 business establishments housed in a room, store, or office. There were 55 differ- 
ent kinds of business, the ten most popular being as follows: barbers, 66; cafés and 
restaurants, 63; hair culturists, massage, 25; caterers, 23; express and storage, 21; 
grocers, 20; tailors, 20; coal, wood, ice, 17; shoe parlors and bootblacks, 17; employ- 
ment, 14; total, 286. Of the 423 who gave their place of birth, only 62 were born 
in Philadelphia; 53 others were born in Pennsylvania; nearly all had been in Phila- 
delphia from ten to twenty years before engaging successfully in business. Of the 
414 cases in which the gross annual receipts were known, 305 ranged from $1,000 to 
$4,000, while 8 reached $15,000 or over. The small size of the businesses and the 
lack of efficiency frequently found may be due to one or to several of the following 
causes: inexperience, lack of training, lack of ability, difficulty of securing capita). 
The following recommendations are made: (1) that employers inquire from the Arm- 
strong Association of Philadelphia and from the public high schools for the names of 
romising young men and women who are ambitious, but who, on account of the 


k of opportunity, are more easily obtainable for a moderate compensation than 
ula if they were white; 


they would be (2) that on account of the great lack of appren- 
ticeship, the public schools introduce into their curriculum courses which shall as 
soon as possible take the place of the apprenticeships which the young colored men 
or women are unable to obtain.—An Investigation by the Armstrong Association of 
Philadelphia. H. F. S. 


Social Work as a Profession in Los Angeles.—The survey was made in the city 
of Los Angeles and included the following heads: (1) mumber and size of social agen- 
cies, comprising twenty-two institutional and thirty-eight non-institutional social 
agencies of which twenty-four were public and thirty-six private. The average 
number of persons employed per agency was six. The average for the public agen- 
cies was eleven; for the private agencies two and five-tenths; (2) number and classi- 
Sication of workers employed: four hundred and four social workers were included, 
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the public health employing the largest number of workers, the non-institutiona 
outranking institutional workers by more than five to one. Out of the total, one 
hundred fifty-three were men and two hundred fifty-one were women; (3) compara- 
tive salaries: the average salary paid to social service workers is $106.97 per month. 
The average for men is $135.35, and for women $91.82 per month; (4) public versus 
private agencies: two hundred and sixty-four social workers were employed by public 
agencies while only ninety-two workers were employed by private agencies; (5) stand- 
ards and qualifications: the necessary qualifications vary so widely that it is difficult 
to compare them. The public health doctors, lawyers, nurses, etc., must have the 
regular technical training of their professions, plus the knowledge of, or personal 
fitness for, social work. The playground workers, probation officers, field visitors, 
i rs, etc., must have specialized training and experience or knowledge of so- 
ial welfare work. Some types call for little specialized training, adaptibility, and 
personality being the fundamental requirements.—Mary Chaffee, Sociological Mono- 
graph Number 9, October, 1918. C.N. 


The Iowa Pian for the Combination of Public and Private Relief.—After a careful 
investigation of the poor relief conditions in Grinnell, in 1912, public and private 
charity organizations were united to carry on social work more efficiently, with the 
following results: (1) it made possible the employment of trained charity workers; 
3} it resulted in the installation of modern business methods of keeping records; 

) it made possible adequate investigations to show not only where the need really 
existed, but also the cause for the need; (4) the combination plan helped in various 
kinds of community services; (s) the centralized relief administration gave a scien- 
tific basis for the initiation of other needed social movement; (6) better supervision 
(a) of the widows’ pension law in reference to the accounting of the money recei 
and expended, (5) of the law providing for pensions for the blind as to the applicants’ 
needs; (7) the combination plan has extended the doctrine of efficient charity over 
the county through investigations; (8) the plan has demonstrated that public relief 
can be efficient and elastic and can be adjusted to the individual need; (9) it has 
tended to discard the words “pauper” and “charity” and to substitute the idea of 
community service, social service,*or social welfare; (10) it made ible the hand- 
ling of juvenile-court and truancy work by a trained worker. is combination 
plan is operating in six Iowa cities and can be adjusted to meet the needs of any local- 
ity, whether city, town, or rural district, veg = intelligent co-operation of public 
and private agencies..—Bessie A. McClenahan, University of Iowa Monograph, Num- 
ber 3, June, 1918. C.N. 


Arbitration and Wage-fixing in Australia.—Having accepted a practical state 
socialism the people of the Australian Commonwealth have given expression to a 
program of social reform that has meant the suppression of sweating, the fixing of 
a minimum wage, and the establishment of methods of conciliation and arbitration 
for the settlement of industrial disputes which have been concerned mainly with wage 
controversies and matters other those concerning trade unionism. The review 
of industrial disputes under the Victorian System of conciliation is by the Wages 
Boards, whose members are nominated by Minister of Labor, and its award is 
Se ee officials. The review in New South Wales takes the form of com- 
pulsory arbitration (strikes being classified as legal or illegal), through the Indus- 
trial Boards appointed by the Minister of Labor and Industry, and the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration, which determines the living wage minimum yearly. Here, 
too, there are features of conciliation vested in the Industrial Commissioner, 
prerogative it is to discover and head off disputes. An admixture of compulsion and 
conciliation through the use of the compulsory conference is found in each state of 
the union and in the Commonwealth Government itself, which deals with labor 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one state. Even ina period when effect- 
ive wages are falling the Labor Party has shown no general desire to substitute the 
strike for arbitration which has = social advantages at a certain cost of effi- 
ciency of production.—National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report Num- 
ber ro, October, 1918. C. W. C. 
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Publications Presenting the Organization, Work, and Method of the Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men.—On the corner at 311 Fourth Ave., New 
York, stands a three-story building, the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, in which is being worked out the problem of reconstructing our returning crip- 
pled ‘and disabled men. This institute offers official publications as follows: fifteen 
ian hlets of Series 1, namely: A Bibliography of the War Cripple, prepared by Mr. 
urtrie; The Economic onsequences of Physical Disability, a case study of civil- 
jan cripples in New York City, edited by John Culbert Faries; Memorandum on 
Provision for Disabled Soldiers in New Zealand, written by Mr. McMurtrie; A Statis- 
tical Consideration of the Number of Men Crippled in War and Disabled in Industry, 
—— by I. M. Rubinow; The French System for Return to Civilian Life of Crippled 
Discharged ray issued by John L. Todd; Gustave Hirschfeld’s Tourvielle: 
A Trade School for War Cripples, translated by Gladys Gladding Whiteside; The 
Development in England of the tate System for the Care of the Disabled Soldier, written 
by Mr. Faries; Training in English Technical Schools for Disabled Soldiers, also by 
Mr. Faries; Placement Technique in the Employment Work of the Red Cross "Instituie 
for % Crigpies and Disabled Men, prepared by Gertrude R. Stein; The Relation of the 
ntensive Industrial Survey to the Problem of Soldier Re-education, penned by 
we Provision for War Cri ee ee ‘or War Cripples in 
Germany, both p by Ruth Gaderhill; J. Breuil’s The Vocational School for 
Disabled Soldiers at Rouen, France, and translations of two pamphlets, Provision 
ucation gian War Cripples, p teside; two ts o 
Series 2, Vocational Re-education Yor Wer Cripples in France, prepared by Grace S. 
Harper, and Principles of Design and am of Artificial Legs, contributed by 
Captain Philip Wilson. In addition to these we have the first of a series of publica- 
tions of the Red Cross Institute for the Blind, which is a translation of Eugene 
Brieux’s Our Blinded Soldiers; Instructions for Directors of Schools, by Miss White- 
side; also certain special publications by Mr. McMurtne including: The c~! j 
the Employer in the Reconstruction of the Crippled Soldier; The Organization, Wor 
and Method of the Red Cross Institute for mg py: and Disabled Men; 
the Crippled Soldier; Rehabilitation of the War Cripple; and leaflets, Your Duty te 


the War Cripple, and others. Those interested may secure copies of the indicated 
booklets by communicating witi: the Institute at the address given above. 


Cc. W. C. 


The Relation between Dependency and Retardation.—The is the rela- 
tion between financial dependence of the family and retardation of the children. 
Investigation of the records of children in four schools in Minneapolis was 
schools representing gradations from extreme poverty, congestion, immorality, 
alien population up to prosperous conditions. an enrolment of 2,828 pupils, 504, or 
17.8 per cent, were retarded; 228, or 8 per cent, were advanced or under the normal 
age for their grade. A contrast may be made between the Lyndale School, where the 
pupils come from p rous homes, and the Washington School, where there are ‘many 
dependent families. “ the Lyndale School only 13 per cent were retarded, in the 
Washington School 27.3 per cent; and in the Lyndale School 10. 7 per cent were 
advanced, in the Washington School only 5.3 percent. A comparison of 1,351 children 
of dependent families with the average chiidren revealed 30.94 per cent of retardation 
as compared with 17.8 for the average, and only 5.92 per cent of advancement as 
compared with 8 “on cent for the average. Two problems require further investiga- 
tion: the causes tardation—whether malnutrition, continual shifting in residence, 
late school entrance, bad heredity, or merely lack of inteliectual background—and the 
revention of this retardation—Margaret K. Beard, Research a aS the 


niversity of Minnesota, February, 1919. 


Conservation and Criminology.—One of the greatest wastes of humanity is the 
toleration of conditions that produce criminals and the management of these criminals 
in ways that make them forever useless to themselves and to their fellows. The 
practice of criminology in the United States is fifty years behind the general advance 
of American civilization. Much crime can be prevented by the right kind of education. 
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The exploitation of the rich also drives many of the poorer class to crime as a blind 
rotest against unfair social conditions. The greatest weakness of the Jeffersonian 
aissez faire philosophy is that it is almost entirely concerned with protecting the 

individual against society and neglects the equal necessity for protecting society against 

powerful individuals. Persons powerful through wealth haw been inclined and 
allowed to pursue their own selfish ends with little regard for the welfare of the less 
fortunate members of their communities. Courts have solemnly declared unconstitu- 
tional, null, and void laws restricting the “liberty of contract” between the rich 
employer and his helpless employees, and other laws violating the “sacred rights of 
property.” Law teachers, lawyers, and judges know little beyond mere technical rules 
of law and pay little attention to the economic and sociological background of these 
rules. Teachers and students of law, legislators, and judges know practically — 
of the discoveries in economics, political science, geography, psychology, history, an 

sociology on which a jurisprudence more nearly abreast of the times might be based. 

Officials dealing with criminals should be specially trained for that purpose —Edward 

J. Woodhouse, South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1919. C.N. 


The Demobilization of Juvenile Workers.—There are two types of education 
for young people: education for the future and education for the present only. Since 
the Industrial Revolution the latter type has tended to increase. The effect of the 
war has been to quicken the tendency already in operation toward degrading the 
qualifications and lowering the educational standards which had with difficulty sur- 
vived the disintegrating forces of machine industry. All considerations of future 
requirements were put aside and subordinated to future output. There is evidence 
that young workers have suffered a considerable degree of overwork and exhaustion. 
Moreover, during the war juvenile crime has increased. Following the industrial 
confusion of the war we are now confronted with the possibility of widespread 
unemployment of young persons. Present reforms needed are (1) shortening of hours; 
(2) keeping back of children now at school from forcing their way into the labor market 
and aggravating the problem; (3) some definite, organized provision of “‘maintenance 
with training’ as advocated by the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission for 
1909; (4) provision for more recreation among children of the working class; (5) more 
co-ordination among different bodies such as labor-exchange authorities, education 
authorities, school medical officers, employers, and trade unions; (6) some central 
representative body which should be able to survey the whole subject of juvenile 
unemployment, consider its bearings on ne “me casual labor, and education, 
and prepare a remedial and constructive policy——B. L. Hutchins, Contemporary 
Review, February, 1919. F.O. D. 


Vagrancy.—Twenty-eight per cent of the inmates examined at the Westchester 
County Penitentiary last spring were there as vagrants or tramps. Of these, 36 per 
cent were under forty years of age and 64 per cent were over forty, while 54 per cent 
were native-born and 46 ond cent foreign-born; 52 per cent had attended school for 
varying periods of from three to eight years, while 28 per cent could barely read and 
write, and 20 per cent had no education whatever. In the light of these data one asks 
why these men were sent to the penitentiary. If the idea was punishment, society 
made a sad mistake. None of them looked upon a short sojourn here as a hardship. 
Was the aim rehabilitation? I doubt it, for the time allowed for that was altogether 
too short. What then is the answer? The purpose in some cases was simply to get 
rid of the man for a short time and in other cases to provide him with a shelter, not 
knowing what else to do with him, with the result that one man had served one term 
in Elmira, three terms in state prisons, and nineteen terms in penitentiaries, while 
56 per cent acknowledged previous terms, and all seemed to have had former penal 
experience. This treatment at society’s hands had been meted out to men 76 per cent 
of whom showed definite pathological conditions. This fact points strongly to a 
medical approach in handling this problem, such as institutionalizing the insane and 
‘ecblequied delinquent by the state, hospitalization for the more seriously deteri- 
orated older men ae commitment of the residue to a colony under medical supervision 
for an indefinite period, and the parole of an inmate to be determined by his record for 
industry in the colony and by his physica! condition—parole to be closely followed by 
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, hence the proper handling of this 


after-care agency. Wars tend to increase vagrancy 
roblem may be a post-bellum patriotic duty—-Amos T. Baker, Mental Hyciene, 
Bctober, 1918. Cc. 
The 


Censorship of Motion Pictures.—We have here a problem and a 
problem briefly is this: (1) Motion pictures are often characterized by irreverence, 
grewsomeness, drinking and gambling attractively presented, objectionable love scenes, 
marriage infidelity, sex immorality, bedroom scenes, lewdness, instruction in crime— 
in fact, so many scenes undermining law, religion, and morality that almost half the 
plays have been declared unfit for immature youths. (2) Advertisements have been 
equally suggestive of crime and immorality. (3) These evils are important because 
the motion-picture business is already fourth or fifth largest in America, also because 
ideas presented visually are peculiarly unforgetable. (4) So great was the evil that a 
censorship was begun under the People’s Institute in New York. nner the public 
was deceived by a “National Board of Review,” employed by motion-picture 
directors to eliminate some evils, whitewash the production by this nominal censorship, 
and to lobby against and fight every move for real and effective censorship. (7) 
local motion-picture man is often helpless, having to show the picture sent to him or 
else to close the house. The program is as follows: (1) Make a survey, using a blank 
with 38 questions covering every play presented in the state for two weeks. (2) 
Tabulate the results, and then, if conditions call for censorship, (3) prepare a bill, based 
on the model prepared by the Illinois Legislative Reference Bureau, but adapt it to a 
local conditions. (4) Select a strong man to introduce the bill and fight for it. (5) 
Enlist all important organizations to fight for it. (6) Have the people write letters to 
their own representatives, especially telling them the facts in their own town. (7) 
Have the most representative — in the state appear before the committee and urge 
the passage of the bill—Compiled by Florence Butler Blanchard for the Civics Depart- 
ment of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. G. H.S. 
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